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EDITORIAL. HAT the war now going on in the East is fierce 
Notes 1280 beyond the precedent of any modern war is 
omer Affirmations are: suggested by the small number of prisoners 

eas o taken. In many engagements apparently no 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. quarter is asked or given. The combatants 
The Timely Gift 1292 fight to kill as well as to conquer. We hear of no prison 

camps nor of any great concourse of prisoners anywhere. 
ite) OFS *. 779? Out of all the fhineieds of choteatis of men engaged 

BREVITIES 1293 on both sides we do not know that there are five thou- 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. sand anywhere taken from either side. We have no 
Comparative Religion 1294 ee wed vee ate aeons: on the field a 

attle; but that the number of killed far surpasses the 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. usual ratio between killed, wounded, and _ prisoners 
Religious eerue ak at School by Rev. Charles W. 1294 seems evident. It may be that the policy of thorough- 

Renate : 1295 going slaughter is in the end quite as merciful as more 
Education and “Power,” by Averic S. Francis 1296 humane methods would be, the object being to put out 
coe eared xi eM Churches are needed, by of action as quickly as possible the greatest number 
Be Valley at Capel Curig, by Rev. Frederick Of fighting men. It may be also that the savagery 

Blount Mott; The Tuskegee Institute . 130g Of this conflict will cause a reaction against all war. 
Rey. Enoch Powell; Is this True? A Bit of Irish 

Road: °: : 1309 cad 
How it Works; The Minister and the Choir- ‘master 3 1310 : ‘ $ Ne 
Sunda y-school Carols ’ ; vate 1315 Ir certainly is possible to secure publicity concern- 

ing national campaign funds in the same way that, 

THE PULPIT. ’ on a smaller scale, State and city campaign funds have 
Cana Man do as He Likes? by Rev. Herbert H. Mott, 1299 een subjected to public scrutiny. Mr. Douglas, gov- 

GOOD NEWS. ernor-elect of Massachusetts, being requested, accord- 
The Call of the Christian; What Americans read, By, ing to law, to make a return of his election expenses, 

_ Rev. E. E. Hale . 1300 frankly reports $34,300 subscribed to the campaign 

LITERATURE. fund of his party. That report takes it out of the realm 
ee Nadinnc 1302 of mystery, and goes a long way toward preventing its 
Books for Boys. . 1304 Use as a corruption fund. We have never had a presi- 
Miscellaneous; Books Received , 1305 dential campaign so free from scandal and libellous 

THE HOME. abuse as the one just closed, and nearly all that broke 
Being Thankful, by Fannie Wilder Brown . pak out in this campaign would have been prevented if the 
A Play-room; An Ostrich-farm Miserere . 1307 Subscription books had been opened. It is not unlikely 

that the funds might be reduced by publicity, but a 

POETRY. : reduction of resources for all parties would leave them 
Thanksgiving pet with the same relative advantages. Campaign funds 
eae. . 1306 are useful, although their value is often greatly over 
A atnip Tea 1307 rated. But there are some legitimate expenses. We 
From “Paracelsus” 1308 would not insist that they should always be published, 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 1311‘ Dut Fy is desirable to know who contributes and how 

much. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. wt 
Visiting at Large 1312 nat : livel > , tl 
GIOUS IN GENCE . — THERE is a lively expectation that one of the results 
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of the recent National Council of Congregationalists 
will make possible the organic union of Congregation- 
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alists, Methodist Protestants, and United Brethren. 
No objection was made to the plan in the Council. If 
objections are raised, they are likely to come from the 
other bodies. Free Baptists are also making overtures 
to Congregationalists looking toward a similar action. 
Every movement which results in a hearty union of de- 
nominations having identical purposes will tend toward 
economy in administration and greater spiritual efficiency. 
Union that comes of itself through mutual attractions and 
affinities is greatly to be desired. It will reduce enmities, 
discords, and unnecessary friction. But any union that 
is forced by external pressure will do more harm than 
good. When the love of truth exceeds loyalty to creeds, 
and zeal for human welfare is greater than sectarian am- 
bition, sects that are divided by thin and useless walls will 
come together first by ‘‘osmosis,’’ and then by the doing 
away of the separating membrane. But there are still 
differences that relate to things that are vital and tend 
toward results that are valuable. To neglect them is to 
pay too high a price for union. 


ed 


THe Christan Life of London, discussing the founda- 
tion of spiritual freedom, shows why the Unitarian 
Church in England must stand outside not only of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but of the Established Church. 
Both claim the right to restrict the personal freedom 
of all members both in speech and action. Certain 
God-given blessings are by these churches claimed to 
be held in reserve by the Church, to be administered 
only to those who in belief and purpose submit to the 
will of the Church. ‘“‘It is this theory which makes us 
differ 7m toto from the Church of England and all such 
corporate churches. It is not a mere question of this 
or that doctrine or tradition or rite. We might agree 
with the doctrine, accept the tradition, imitate the rite; 
but, if we did so as a matter of individual conviction, 
we should not be any nearer the principles of the Church 
of England than we are to-day. The foundation of 
freedom is the principle that the rightness of every 
thought and word and action is due to its being the ex- 
pression of personal conviction, not merely to acqui- 
escence in the will of an authority to which we have 
pledged ourselves to submit. It is this which separates 
us, and no mere matter of theological doctrine. As an 
Established Church can have no dealings with dissent- 
ers, so dissenters who are free, like ourselves, can have 
no dealings with the Established Church.”’ 


Fd 


An American ‘‘plutocrat” writes to the Spectator to 
deny the charge that the most powerful Second Chamber 
in the world, the American Senate, ‘‘may be said to be 
composed of plutocrats.’’ Of the ninety senators he 
says not more than ten can be considered even wealthy 
men, and most of these come from new Western States. 
He says that the fate of the plutocrat in the Senate is 
emphatically not a happy one. He goes on to assert 
that to be a rich man in America is a distinct disadvantage 
to any one seeking office. The Spectator replies it may 
be wrong as to the wealth of individual members, but 
insists that, ‘‘unless the whole of the American press 
is sunk deep in error, bodies like the Standard Oil Trust 
occasionally exercise immense influence upon American 
public affairs.’’ It cites the sugar trust and Cuba, the 
case of Senator Hanna and Senator Depew as sugges- 
tions that wealth has great influence. We think there 
never was a time when a mere millionaire had less in- 
fluence in America than now. He may buy men and 
women who are salable: there never was a time when 
wealth could not do so. But there is a generation rising 
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of those who propose to reinforce the aristocracy of the 
men and women who know things worth knowing, who 
do things worth doing, and who can, through the exer- 
cise of their best faculties, secure those prime luxuries of 
life which money cannot buy, 


Essential Affirmations. 


We have no desire to rake over the coals of ancient 
controversies, or to revive any of the disputes which 
from seventy-five to one hundred years ago excited so 
much animosity. We do not even care to revive the 
amicable discussions which in those days made life in 
New England much more interesting because it gave 
the people something to talk about which was outside of 
the commonplace affairs of the every-day life. But we 
should like to suggest to our critics on the outside, and 
to some of our people who are familiar with our history, 
that the positive work of our predecessors a hundred 
years ago, and the essentials for which they contended, 
were not trivial or unimportant. They were not nega- 
tive, and they were not destructive. 

We might leave out of sight entirely the subjects 
which are often supposed to have engaged their atten- 
tion, without omitting anything that was of first impor- 
tance. They did talk about the Trinity, the nature and 
offices of Christ, the use of miracles as evidences of 
Christianity, the function and authority of the Church; 
but these were the branches of doctrine, and not the 
roots. Many of our older ministers did not discuss 
them at all. They simply dropped the old dogmas 
and said nothing about them. Indeed, one of the sins 
of which they were accused was silence. When Dr. 
Barnard of Salem was accosted by a parishioner who 
said, ‘‘Doctor, I never heard you preach a sermon on 
the Trinity,” his reply was, ‘‘And you never will.” 

Now what was the change which came over the thoughts 
of men in those days, and which made the creeds of 
Edwards and Whitefield, with their revival methods, 
seem trivial and. useless, and therefore, when carried 
into the holy places of human experience, a shocking 
parody of realities eternal and divine? To the men 
and women who, after many generations of groping and 
testing, had come to an assured confidence, the new as- 
pects of truth revealed to them seemed to fill the world 
with a new life. Fresh breezes of inspiration drove away 
the murk and smoke and dust that beclouded the world, 
and made all things new. ‘The mere assertion that there 
is no distinction between time and eternity, which is 
not a device marking our limitations, threw all worlds 
open to the thoughts of men, that they were living the 
eternal life here and now in a world from which God 
was never absent, in a spiritual atmosphere from which 
his love and wisdom were never withdrawn. ‘This was a 
revelation of unmeasuréd power. Men had talked about 
a godless world, in which were living degraded human 
creatures, while elsewhere there were two worlds, celes- 
tial and infernal, one filled with the presence of Deity, 
while from the other he was withdrawn forever. Here 
the Holy Ghost made fitful appearances, the times and 
season to be determined by the agony with which faith- 
ful souls implored mercy and grace for the fallen sons 
of men. 

The simple assertion of the presence, power, and love 
of God, here and now and everywhere, the denial that 
there could be any place where he was not, were revo- 
lutionary to the last degree; and to those who received 
the truth into good and honest hearts the thought was 
exhilarating. It threw a glorious light over the past his- 
tory of the world; it gave a new meaning to all the hero- 
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isms which had glorified the ages; it put a new face upon 
nature; it made glad the hearts of men, and they broke 
out into singing. The new thought of God made itself 
felt in literature, in art, in philanthropy, and in all that 
makes for the improvement of human life. This world 
had been regarded as a prison-house and a hospital. It 
was expected to be dreary. Life here must be sordid. 
It was dangerous to love nature and to be content with 
daily blessings. But suddenly the word went out that 
men were no longer to think of this world as a prison- 
house of criminals, afflicted with mortal diseases, whose 
only hope was, through divine grace, to escape into a 
world of life. When men began to believe that there 
was no place in the universe where, either in life or in 
death, they could get nearer to the divine life than they 
were here and now, and that, if they only knew it, the 
light of heaven was now shining around them, the change 
was miraculous. Emerson and the poets of the nine- 
teenth century did not create their own atmosphere: 
they simply reported, because they were more gifted 
than others, that which gave a new meaning to the life 
of all who dared to trust the light. 

Naturally, with this new thought, that the earthly life 
of man was part of his eternal life, came a new estimate 
of his nature and destiny, of the real meaning of his sins 
and the method of atonement. We may be glad now 
that these new thoughts of God and man are coming 
into all the churches, producing now effects like those 
which a hundred years ago seemed so strange and rev- 
olutionary. _We may be glad now that violence does 
not attend the manifestation of the light as it did in the 
days of our fathers. But we ought not to forget the real 
meaning of the old contention. All those who received 
the new light and who believed that God was in the 
world were prepared, before the announcements of sci- 
ence, to accept the doctrine of the ascent of man, and to 
predict that the process of creation, never begun and 
never ended, will bring to light new glories and set for 
humanity new triumphs to be achieved hereafter. 

The new thought of God and the new hope for man 
were not confined to Unitarians, Universalists, liberal 
Friends, and others: they were abroad in the world, 
renewing the hopes of men and prompting them every- 
where to new benevolences. Old barbarities like the 
slave-trade and other evils, which came out of contempt 
of human nature, began to shrivel and vanish. The 
human family began to appear as an organism. ‘The 
brotherhood of man was coming to light, and all doc- 
trines which cast contempt upon it began to fade away. 

Of necessity the idea that pure religion could be com- 
bined with perfect liberty began to have power. The 
right of private judgment and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual conscience were asserted and vindicated. These 
and many other things of like import gave to our fore- 
runners their commission, and our mission will not be 
accomplished until all doctrines and systems are adapted 
to the power of an endless life manifested here and now. 


After Thanksgiving. 


Nature works out an Indian Summer without human 
aid. Man puts the soul into it with Thanksgiving Day, 
With gratitude man becomes human,—part of a great, 
creative, conscious purpose. He is the only creature 
capable of turning his good will into articulate words 
of thanks. Nature is simply ethical, but man is moral; 
that is, nature contains ethical purpose, while it takes 
man to work it into life. This the American people, 
above all others, have learned to recognize, and so, 
while other holidays vary in their observance, Thanks- 
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giving is ever the one great, warm, people’s holiday. 
It takes in all the folk—and God. No one can have 
lived into middle life without the profoundest convic- 
tion that there is a purpose in all the years, linking them 
together with good will, and bringing all things at last 
into subordination to benevolence. 

For this reason Thanksgiving, while applicable to our 
crops and annual events, is also applicable to larger 
reaches of time. In these days we are living in eras 
rather than in years. Every turn of the wheel of Provi- 
dence is sending us nearer to a time when the Golden 
Rule will be workable. Notwithstanding the persist- 
ence of wars and other international crimes, we are sure 
that the proclamation, ‘‘Peace on earth!” was not an 
idle word. Taking broader vision, beyond a single 
twelve months, we can congratulate ourselves that the 
steps of human progress have been so pronounced and 
the gains so unquestionable within the memory of a single 
life. 

American history begins with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was the Golden Rule applied to na- 
tions. Jefferson was a bold man as well as a visionary. 
He believed that religion and politics should coincide. 
Had Jesus been a member of the Provincial Congress 
and one of the Committee on the State of the Union, 
he would not have altered a line of that wonderful 
proclamation. It took just such an age of magnifi- 
cent dreamers to create a constitution which has de- 
veloped the principle of fraternity and federalism, 
whereby a hundred States, covering a whole continent, 
are able to co-operate in political and social unity. 
The ethical baptism which our republic received at the 
outset was most wonderful. It was an age of faith, 
in that larger sense of Paul, when he said that faith, 
hope, and love must abide forever. 

The steam age began about 1830, and at once under- 
took the building of huge cities and the concentring of 
population. Capital had to be massed, to apply the 
dreamer’s dreams and make them actual facts. A con- 
tinent must be subdued to agriculture; railroads must 
be constructed to bind together fifty States; ocean 
steamers must reduce our distance from Europe nine- 
tenths. During this steam age, moral victories were 
even greater than physical achievements. There were 
three monstrous evils that were gotten rid of,—duelling, 
slavery, and drunken homes. 

In 1834 more duels were fought than there were days 
in the year, and fifteen were fought on one Sunday morn- 
ing. Alexander Hamilton fell at the hands of a Vice- 
President of the United States. A Court of Honor 


‘was instituted in New Orleans, to hold the practice in 


restraint. Slavery went out at a terrible cost, but at 
a far less expense, even financially, than if it had lived 
to the present day. In 1820 Lyman Beecher preached 
his terrible sermons denouncing drunkenness ‘‘in Chris- 
tian homes.”’ 

The steam age did even better; for it gave us that 
larger exposition of the world about us, summed up 
in the words of Paul,—vThere is one God, over all, and 
in all, and through all, We were lifted from our petty 
conceptions of a supranatural deity to behold the Su- 
preme Life, in whom we live and moye and have our 
being. ; 

Commercial expansion and the commercial spirit, 
so far from being something reprehensible, are to be 
counted the grandest achievements that marked the 
close of the steam age. The growth of a commercial 
conscience through the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a steady victory of morals over selfishness. 
To commercial expansion we owe that remarkable growth 
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of human fraternity which has enabled us to very nearly 
realize the conception that all men are neighbors. We 
are finding out that, not only in religion, but in politics 
and in trade ‘‘the field is the world.”” A Congress of 
Religions was possible in 1893: an International Con- 
gress of Peace was possible ten years later. 

So we come about to the present—through an era 
of faith and of dreams, but also of magnificent achieve- 
ments and greater hopes ahead. Fifty years from now 
we shall be called to look back over the age of electricity, 
as now we look back over the age of steam. The world 
will then have inherited such achievements, in the way 
of ethical life and international good will, as are now 
playing around the horizon like sheet lightning? Speed 
is greater; thought is wider; courage is stronger at every 
era of human progress. Thanksgiving means far more 
to-day than it meant in the days of Bradford and Win- 
throp, and it will mean far more fifty years hence. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Timely Gift. 


The American Unitarian Association is established 
to do the will of the churches of the Unitarian order. 
Its capacity for service depends upon the generosity 
of the people of the churches. That generosity is patient 
and reliable, but in one element it conspicuously fails. 
In spite of the urgency of many years, the appeals of 
successive boards of directors, and the repeated resolu- 
tions of the National Conference, the habit of the churches 
in postponing the contributions for the national work 
to the last few weeks of the financial year remains prac- 
tically unchanged. Why is it necessary to let the 
missionary contribution drift until the last moment? 
Why is it not just as easy for a minister or a parish com- 
mittee to raise the subscription in the autumn as in the 
spring? I have never known any one to be scolded into 
public-spirited endeavor, but I venture to quote here 
certain statements of my comrades and predecessors 
in this trust which make the situation plain, and then 
I leave it to the consideration of my fellow-workers. 
Twenty years ago Dr. Reynolds wrote in his annual report : 
‘On the first of April, just one month before the close 
of the financial year, only ninety-six societies had made 
a report. Whether we should have at our disposal 
$15,000 or $50,000 nobody could tell, nobody could 
guess; yet on the first of April nine-tenths of all our 
appropriations must be made, or else our work must be 
abandoned or crippled. If, on the first of January,— 
or, better yet, in November,—your directors could know 
what were to be the year’s resources, how much labor 
and anxiety might be saved, and how much more wisely 
proportioned our vote might be. Most of our parishes 
could as well give in the fall as in the spring, and no 
doubt would cheerfully do so did they appreciate the 
importance of such promptness.”’ 

Again, in his last annual report, Dr. Reynolds wrote: 
“On the first of February your directors had substan- 
tially made every appropriation which required a pay- 
ment in the financial year. Yet on the first of February 
more than three-quarters of the churches had made no 
report. Whether the gift of the year would be the same 
as the last, or less or greater, it was impossible to de- 
termine. Still they had to act, and to act largely in 
the dark. Churches would die, ministers would be 
unable to pay their honest debts if the money due them 
in June or September was not paid them until April. 
The directors have to go on and incur debts, trusting to 
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the good will and generosity of the societies. They 
understand that there are many parishes which for 
various reasons cannot change their time of collection 
to an earlier date. But for the most part are those the 
amount of whose gifts can safely be depended upon. 
As for the rest it can be said that, if they wish the busi- 
ness of thé Association to be based on known resources, 
and not on expectation, the earlier they send in their 
gift after the first of May the better. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable to say the earlier after the first of 
November.”’ 

The present treasurer of the Association has empha- 
sized the situation as follows: ‘‘Suppose one of our par- 
ishes called a minister to work for them and with them 
at a salary of $1,500. During the first six months they 
succeed in paying him the sum of $60. During the first 
eleven months they pay half the salary. The other half 
comes in in the last month of the year, and about $200 
on the very last day of the year. What is that poor 
minister to do through the year? He cannot run into 
debt. A minister must not do that. He must either 
borrow money and pay interest on it, or he must draw 
money out of the savings-bank and lose the interest. 
That is precisely the experience of the American Unita- 
rian Association every year. ‘The interest lost, because 
you pay your contributions in the last month and almost 
on the last day of the year, would go far, if they were 
paid in the fall instead of in the spring, toward the salary 
of some self-sacrificing minister in some struggling 
parish. Think this over.” SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


WHat appears to be a striking victory for progress 
was accomplished in St. Petersburg at the end of last 
week, when ninety-eight representatives of the Zemstvos 
of the Russian empire met to consider the political and 
material condition of their respective communities. 
The reactionaries had exerted their utmost influence 
to prevent the gathering, in the fear that it might re- 
sult in a formal expression of feeling adverse to the ex- 
isting political order. Nevertheless, Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky, minister of the interior, under whose sanction 
the assembly had been organized, persisted in his pur- 
pose. On Monday of last week a cable message from 
St. Petersburg announced that the czar had accorded 
his formal approval to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky’s po- 
sition, and that the conference would be held on the 
date designated. The fact that a conference was held 
at all was regarded as a convincing indication of the 
new political tendency in the empire. 


se 


THE worst fears of the reactionaries were realized when 
the conference, after a full discussion of the needs of 
the empire, and by a vote of 88 to 10, adopted a mem- 
orandum urging the introduction of the representative 
system as the basis of government in Russia. A sum- 
mary of the trend of the discussions at the conference, 
which the censor permitted to be transmitted abroad, 
reads as follows: ‘‘The chief characteristic of Russia’s 
existence is complete estrangement of rulers and people, 
due to the lack of mutual confidence. This condition 
has been intensified during recent years, and has been 
especially noticeable since the outbreak of the war, 
which disclosed the true internal condition of the coun- 
try.... No real reform is possible without equality 
of all individuals before the law. For this reason the 
peasants must be rescued from their present condition 
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of servitude and granted equal rights with other classes 
of the community.... The only method of assuring 
permanently these reforms lies in the regular partici- 
pation of the people in the legislative government of 


the country.” 
& 


An act of international courtesy was performed in 
Washington on last Saturday when the bronze statue 
of Frederick the Great, presented to the American people 
by Kaiser Wilhelm, was formally presented by the 
German ambassador and accepted in behalf of the na- 
tion by President Roosevelt. The statue of the great 
Prussian soldier and organizer was unveiled on the 
grounds of the war college. In the course of his address 
of acceptance President Roosevelt said: ‘‘It is eminently 
fitting that the statue of this iron soldier, this born 
leader of men, should find a place in this war college; 
for, when soldierly genius and soldierly heroism reach 
the highest point of achievement, the man in whom 
they are displayed grows to belong not merely to the 
nation from which he sprang, but to all nations capable 
of showing, and therefore capable of appreciating, the 
virile and masterful virtue which alone make victors 
in those dread struggles where resort is at last had to 


the arbitrament of arms.’’ 
wt 


SPEAKING in behalf of the President, Secretary of 
the Navy Morton summarized the administration’s 
attitude on the question of naval expansion at a dinner 
of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers held in New York on last Friday, in the following 
words: ‘‘Coming from the Western country, I believe 
more than ever in expansion. We all do now.... I 
am in favor of a navy of such efficiency that no other 
nation would undertake to seek an engagement with 
us. I believe it should be second to none in the world. 
You can be assured that you have in the White House 
now a man who believes in having the best and the 
strongest navy in the world.” On the day after the 
speech had been delivered it was announced in Wash- 
ington that the naval estimates for the fiscal year 1905-06 
reached an aggregate of $114,530,638, an increase of 
$17,372,448 over the last appropriation. 


ws 


Wuar was probably the first formal acceptance of 
the President’s invitation to a second International 
Peace Conference was conveyed to the State Depart- 
ment on Wednesday of last week by Bellamy Storer, 
ambassador to the Austro-Hungarian court. Mr. Storer 
informed Mr. Hay that the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment had expressed its cordial willingness to partici- 
pate in the projected conference. In advance of the 
formal reply to the invitation by the Russian govern- 
ment it was announced in St. Petersburg on Thursday 
of last week that Count Lamsdorff, the Russian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, held that it was a patent diffi- 
culty for Russia to participate in the discussion of ques- 
tions which might affect the activities of the present 
belligerents in the Far East. Therefore it was conceded 
that Russia would not agree to be represented in such 
a conference while the war is in progress. There was 
every indication, however, that her reply to Mr. Hay’s 
circular note would be cordial. 


- & 


WHILE preparations are being made for the gather- 
ing of the representatives of the nations of Christendom 
to devise means for the maintenance of peace and the 
mitigation of the horrors of war, distressing indications 
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of the failure of ‘‘reforms’’ imposed upon Turkey by 
Russia and Austria-Hungary are perceptible in Mace- 
donia. Information from different parts of the dis- 
affected province shows that the solemn promises ex- 
acted from Turkey have failed absolutely of results in 
improving the condition of the Christian population 
which had laid down its arms in order to give a patient 
trial to the projected ‘“‘reforms.’’ An illustration of the 
effectiveness of the new system is shown by an appeal 
to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions by one of its representatives in Constantinople, 
who announces that the inhabitants in the vicinity of 
Adrianople are suffering terrible distress, and that death 
by freezing and starvation awaits 20,000 refugees who 
have returned to find their homes in ruins, and nothing 
remaining to them but the bare lands. 


Td 


THE Sunday rest movement in France has received 
a powerful impetus from a recent vote by the superior 
council of the ministry of public works, recommending 
that parliament enact a rigid law providing for one 
compulsory day’s rest weekly. It is the recommenda- 
tion of the council that Sunday be the prescribed day 
of rest for every citizen except those whose occupations 
compel them to work on that day. The necessity for 
the agitation arose out of the general disregard of the 
observance of Sunday that accompanied the gradual 
diminution of the influence of the Catholic Church in 
the republic. Under existing conditions, the friends 
of the movement point out, there is no day of rest in 
France. Work of all sorts is being carried on in all 
seven days of the week in various parts of the country, 
and students of social and economic conditions have 
become convinced that the present usage is productive 
of demoralizing results to the individual as well as to 
the community. 


Brevities. 


Many of the ancient remedies compounded by alchem- 
ists and their successors are still in good repute with 
physicians, like paregoric for instance. 


Many old doctrines are passing without regret; but 
there never was a time when doctrines concerning the 
soul, its nature, its destiny, and its relationship were 
more eagerly welcomed and discussed than now. 


A prominent clergyman in New York endured the 
strain of one of Dr. Sanday’s lectures for half an hour, 
and then fled. Probably the elective system had weak- 
ened his power for attention. He couldn’t listen unless 
things were made easy for him. 


Now and then people innocently offer us money for 
the publication of articles to advance some good cause. 
They are not aware that this is offering us a bribe to 
commit a crime of the kind charged against the journals 
who sell their columns and their influence to the highest 
bidder. 


By inadvertence we let pass a statement that Cuba 
is the only country in the world whose school-teachers 
outnumber its soldiers. Of course the United States, 
with its army of less than a hundred thousand soldiers 
and its corps of teachers of several times that number, 
leads Cuba by long odds. 


A correspondent somewhat sternly insists that the 
administration has no right to avail itself of the services, 
in a political campaign, of officers of the government 
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who are the servants of the people. To send them out 
as spellbinders is, he thinks, to demand of them a con- 
tribution which they have no right to make, and is akin 
to assessments levied upon other office-holders. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Comparative Religion.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

You tell us in the Register of November 10 that ‘‘there 
is no such thing as comparative religion.’’ At least 
once before you have told us the same, adding the in- 
formation that we ought to say ‘“‘the comparative study 
of religion.’’ Of course we are grateful for your effort 
to set us or keep us right, even if we are not convinced. 
The question arises, What is the standard by which 
we are to judge in the employment of words? Is it not 
the best usage; that is, the usage of men who are au- 
thorities in the departments of knowledge or thought 
to which the words belong? If there is no such thing 
as comparative religion, then clearly there is no such 
thing as comparative philology, comparative juris- 
prudence, comparative anatomy, or comparative physi- 
ology, in which case the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Webster, and great scholars as Bopp, Carpenter, Max 
Miiller, and scores of others who have written learned 
works on these subjects, are wrong. Says the Britan- 
nica: ‘‘Comparative anatomy is the term employed to 
express that branch of anatomy in which the construc- 
tion, form, and structure of two or more animals are 
compared with each other, so as to bring out their feat- 
ures of similarity or dissimilarity.” Says Webster’s 
International Dictionary: ‘‘Comparative sciences are 
those which are based on a comprehensive comparison 
of the range of objects in any branch or department, 
and which aim to study out and treat of the funda- 
mental laws or systems of relation pervading them; 
as, comparative anatomy, comparative physiology, com- 
parative philology.”’ It is exactly in this sense that 
Max Miiller and many other students of the religions 
of the world employ the term ‘‘comparative religion.’’ 
Where is there authority for ruling them out as in error? 


TORONTO, CANADA. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


It was not necessary to inform us, or our readers, that 
the remark, ‘‘there is no such thing as comparative re- 
ligion,’’ was opposed to the usage of many learned men. 
The opposition was studied and intentional. The phrase 
‘comparative religion”’ is ill-constructed and has done 
much good, with incidental harm. It is not analogous 
to comparative jurisprudence, comparative physiology, 
comparative sociology, comparative theology, or any 
other word that ends in ‘‘ology.’’ These all relate to 
systems and sciences, and not to the real things them- 
selves: We are not misled by them because they do 
not distract attention from the realities that lie behind 
the systems and sciences. ‘‘Comparative religion” 
does this; for it is not a study of religion at all, but of 
forms, symbols, institutions, traditions, creeds, hier- 
archies, and tribal, racial, and national manifestations 
of the religious life. We have properly comparative 
jurisprudence, but not comparative justice; compara- 
tive theology, but not comparative theism. So also 
we have no comparative love, comparative truth, com- 
parative duty, comparative reverence, or comparative 
patriotism. It is a mistake to think or say that one 
is studying religion when he is studying creeds and sys- 
tems, and it is a misfortune when attention is by a phrase 
diverted from the main issue. EDITOR. 
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A Mile with Me. 


Oh, who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way? 

A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 


And let his frolic fancy play, 

Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s weary way? 

A friend whose heart has eyes to see 

The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 


And the quiet rest at the end of the day; 
A friend who knows and dares to say 

The brave, sweet words that clear the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 
I fain would walk till journeys end, 
Through summer sunshine, winter rain— 
And then? Farewell,-we-shall meet again! 
3 —Henry Van Dyke. 


Letter from Rome. 


In the autobiography of Augustus,. Emperor of 
Rome (30 B.C.-14 A.D.), there is an entry which, 
translated, reads as follows: ‘‘In consequence of the 
successful issue to which I brought the war in the Gau- 
lish and German provinces, the S. P. Q. R. voted, on my 
return, the erection of an Altar to Peace which was, 
in due course of time, dedicated in the Campus Martius.” 
From other classic sources we know that this altar, 
when completed about the year 9 B.c., was considered the 
great architectural masterpiece of the Greco-Roman 
art of the Golden Age of Rome. But between that day 
and this almost no mention occurs of it, and it is a 
singular fact that it has remained for the archeologists 
of to-day to uncover and to rescue from its almost com- 
plete oblivion a structure so interesting both historically 
and artistically. Indeed, this, one of the oldest things 
in Rome, may be said to be the newest interest here. 

Every intelligent visitor to Rome is aware of the fact 
that the modern fashionable street, the Corso, corre- 
sponds quite nearly to the old Flaminian Way as it ran 
through the Campus Martius: others, especially the 
Browning lovers, will have looked up the Church of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina, because here Browning placed sey- 
eral important scenes in ‘“The Ring and the Book.” Be- 
tween this church and the Corso stands the Palace 
Fiano-Ottoboni, also mentioned in ‘“The Ring and the 
Book.” It is underneath this palace (to be exact, under 
its south gate and stables), eighteen feet under the 
level of the modern city and four feet under the present 
level of spring water, that he who applies to the proper 
authorities and does not shrink from mud and darkness 
may descend to the level of the old Campus Martius, 
may set his foot on the very stones of the enclosure of 
the Altar of Peace, may even perchance feel some of the 
same thrill of the excavator as he points out some rare 
bit of sculptured stone. ‘Ah, signora, when you have 
crept along, slowly, slowly, a hand’s breadth at a time 
for weeks, and found nothing, and then to come upon 
this!” And the director of works turned his light on a 
charming life-sized figure carved in relief, still perfect, 
but lying on its side just as it had been tumbled in 
centuries ago. 

We must bear in mind that the word “altar,”’ as ap- 
plied to memorial monuments, had, among the ancients, 
a wider architectural meaning than we give to it. It 
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included (1) a line of terminal stones marking the extent 
of the consecrated area; (2) a line of wall, or walls, en- 
closing a square court; (3) the altar itself, with cushions, 
or pulvini, placed in the centre of the court and on a 
platform surrounded by steps. Thus far the only parts 
found im situ are some of the foundation-stones of the 
sacted enclosure which form a square 10 metres 16-100 
long on each side, entered by a grand doorway 2 metres 
35-100 wide. Fragments of the enclosure wall show that 
it was built of blocks of marble, carved with three bands 
of exquisite reliefs, of which two run on the outer and 
one on the inner side. ‘The higher outer band rep- 
resents the performance of sacrifices attended by Augus- 
tus, his family and officers, besides other religious 
scenes: the lower contains an architectural design of 
seroll-work, with birds of various descriptions flying 
between the leaves and flowers or resting on branches of 
trees. The inner band is made of festoons of fruit and 
flowers mixed up with instruments of sacrifice. 

The greatest problem presented to the archeologists 
is to get these pieces to the surface without endangering 
the safety of the superstructures. These rare marbles 
were used by the ruthless builders of the Middle Ages 
as so much foundation-stone and rubble, and were 
broken or shaped for this purpose according to the prac- 
tical needs of supporting the heavy walls above. ‘The 
present owner of the palace, Signor Almagia, having 
generously given to the Italian government not only 
free permission for exploration and ownership of what- 
ever should be found, but also a considerable sum of 
money, the greatest care is taken, of course, not to in- 
jure his property and to supply with equally strong 
material each one of the marbles as it is removed. 

For him who can read it, the story of the past is writ 
large among these subterranean galleries. Apparently, 
the first damage to the Altar of Peace was done by the 
building of the Church of San Lorenzo in Lucina in the 
sixth century of our era. They must have plundered 
the cornice crowning the enclosure wall, as no trace of 
it has yet been found. ‘There are also traces of devasta- 
tion by fire, probably dating from Robert Guiscard in 
1086. © 

But, even earlier than this, the level of this section of 
the Campus Martius must have been raised six or seven 
feet. By inundations of the Tiber and by the inrush of 
springs from the foot of the Pincian Hill the place was 
transformed into a noisome marsh and so remained for 
centuries. To keep the Altar of Peace free and dry a 
brick wall was built, and this is now encountered a few 
feet beyond the marble one, with a flight of steps descend- 
ing to its sunken floor. In the thirteenth century the 
present palace was built, with foundations partly on 
the remains of the Altar. It has been several times 
rebuilt and enlarged, each time with more or less destruc- 
tion. Sometimes fragments were brought to the surface, 
which by the vicissitudes of chance were scattered in 
various localities, the most numerous being in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence and the National Museum at 
Rome. In the time of Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni (died 
1740) one piece of the enclosure wall was sawed in two. 
The outer half, containing one of the sacrificial scenes, 
became the property of the Vatican Gallery, where it 
may be seen in the Court of the Belvedere. The inner, 
with a festoon of fruits and flowers,—in comparison 
with which the best productions of the Della Robbia 
school sink into insignificance,—was sold to a stone- 
cutter, who engraved on the back of it a memorial in- 
scription for some worthy in the Church of the Gesu. 
About five years ago it was discovered by accident and 
removed to the National Museum at Rome, where it is 
considered one of the chief treasures. 
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But all these discoveries sink into insignificance in 
comparison with those now making. It now seems 
probable that nearly every essential part of the monu- 
ment will be brought to light. It is of course impos- 
sible to consider restoring it on its old site, even if 
millions were spent in buying neighboring houses. Its 
depth below the sewer level and the pollution of the 
subterranean waters of Rome forbid such an under- 
taking. But it is confidently hoped that the owners of 
former pieces will see the desirability of surrendering 
them, so that all may be placed in their right relations 
on some spot in Rome in order that the world may re- 
gain the greatest monument of Roman antiquity. 

ANNA BENNESON McManan. 


Religious Teaching at School. 


FROM THE GERMAN BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
In a recent German publication is related the follow- 
ing touching story, which ought to provoke reflection in 
all who are charged with the religious instruction of 
children, whether this be imparted, as in Germany, in 
the public day school or in Sunday-schools maintained 
by the church. 


“Children, I have now explained to you thoroughly 
the Fourth Commandment. Vogler, repeat the com- 
mandment for us.”’ 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that’ thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” 

“Right! And now do you also, Dumler, tell us what 
is the Fourth Commandment.” 

“Thou shalt not bow down, nor serve, nor show mercy, 
nor remember the Sabbath’’— 

‘‘Was there ever such a blunderhead! The fellow 
has been asleep again, but Ill wake you up. Once 
more, the Fourth Commandment.” 

“‘Remember the Sabbath Day’’— 

“No, the Fourth, concerning father and mother.” 

“We are to have no other gods before them, nor to 
covet our neighbor, nor do any work, nor hold them 
guiltless that—are within our gates.”’ 

‘‘Take your seat. This is disgraceful! For your lazi- 
ness and inattention you will stay after school an hour 
and study the Ten Commandments. I shall report you 
to the head-master.”’ 

The culprit, a short, thick-set little chap, sat down, 
and dug his small red fists into his eyes. Tears as big 
as peas pressed through his fingers. But I was not 
done with him yet. The boy’s studies were really 
shockingly neglected. Both as his religious teacher and 
his pastor I determined to take the matter in hand and 
call that very day upon his parents, and urge them to 
keep him more industriously at his books. For how can 
children be made to fulfil their duties to their father 
and mother if they will not even take the trouble to learn 
in what those duties consist ? 

I entered the humble home of the Dumler family. It 
lay in the forest, quite out of town. The door leading 
to the front hall was open. I entered and sought for 
some occupant of the house. 

‘Is anybody there?’”’ The voice came from a little 
chamber close by. The door was open, and I looked 
through it. The mother of the boy, emaciated and 
weak, lay in bed, weeping. 

‘‘What ails you, Mrs. Dumler, are you ill? 
that I know nothing of this?” 

‘‘Alas! your reverence, I have been confined to my 
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bed for two weeks past, so sick I feared I must die. 
When I try to get up, I fall right over. The doctor 
says it is poverty of blood. Where, indeed, should I 
get new blood from? The few spoonfuls of coffee won’t 
give it to me.” 

“Are you all alone here in the house? 
your daughters? Where is your husband?” 

‘‘Alas! your reverence, you know what is the matter 
with my man. Every day he goes into the forest and 
works as a wood-chopper. I see very-~little of him, and 
he does nothing for us.” 

The paternal Dumler was a worthless drunkard. 
Whatever he earned went for drink. For his unfortu- 
nate wife and children he cared nothing. 

‘‘But why are not your daughters with you?” 

‘‘What could they do for me? The big one has gone 
to the city as shop-girl, because the young man she 
keeps company with is there. She cares nothing for 
her poor, sick mother. As for Rosalie, O my God! 
your reverence, I have wanted to come to see you about 
her; but I am too weak, too weak. It is enough to 
break my heart!” : 

And those two girls were once the best pupils I had 
in my religious classes. None memorized the Scrip- 
ture more thoroughly or comprehended it more readily. 

‘‘But who looks after you in your sickness ?”’ 

‘The little one, my Richard.” 

‘“‘What,*the one who is still attending school?” 

“Yes, your reverence. If it were not for him, I should 
not be alive to-day. In the morning at four o’clock he 
gets up, cuts grass for the cow, milks her, and fetches 
straw for her bed. Then he gets breakfast for me. 
When he is let out of school at noon, he looks after the 
milk and does the chores and cooks our dinner. In the 
afternoon he goes berrying, or collects resin from the 
trees and sells it in the town. Sometimes he earns as 
much as twenty pennies in a day. That is about all 
we have to live on. In the evening he attends to every- 
thing, and gets the supper for his father and me. Then 
he sits down to study his lessons. But it is a great sor- 
row to me to see how dull he is with his books. He seems 
to have no mind for them at all, and is so tired and sleepy 
that often he spends two hours in trying to commit a 
sentence or a verse of a hymn, and yet does not succeed 
in remembering it. All our children have been such 
good scholars except this one. I suppose he didn’t 
know his lesson again to-day, and that is why he had to 
stay after school. Who will cook my dinner to-day, 
and I so weak I could faint! Just before you came I 
had a bad turn and thought my end had come. I guess 
it was only hunger. It makes such a long time for me 
to wait if he is kept at school till one o’clock.” 

And I had been the cause of this! How ashamed | 
felt! I thrust my hand rapidly into my coat pocket and 
brought forth a small package of chocolate I happened 
to have with me. This I gave her. I then went into 
the kitchen, and, despite the protest of the invalid, I 
made a fire on the hearth and prepared a hot milk soup. 
1 sprinkled salt in it, cut a slice of bread, and brought 
it to the sick woman, who was almost beside herself that 
I should have to render her such services. I shook up 
her pillows, fetched fresh drinking water, and aired the 
room. Presently I heard the hasty steps of a child ap- 
proaching the house. In full gallop little Dumler came 
rushing into the room, his school-books in their leather 
strap beating a tattoo on his back. When he discovered 
me, he grew white as a sheet and trembled all over; 
for he guessed the cause of my visit. I somewhat 
hastily extended my hand to him. He drew back and 
put his arms over his head as if to ward off a blow. 
Again, as at the school, tears fell from his eyes. 
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‘‘Don’t be afraid, Richard, I will not hurt you. Come 
here, you dear, dear boy! I have done you an injustice, 
and I want to make amends for it.” 

I softly took his round, plump cheeks between my 
hands, bent down, and pressed a kiss upon the forehead 
of the amazed little fellow. In doing so I observed, for 
the first time, what a clear, honest eye the boy had. 

‘Come in now to your mother.”’ 

I sat down on a chest and drew the lad to my knee. 
“You cannot memorize the Ten Commandments or the 
catechism ?”’ 

A flood of tears was the answer. 

‘‘Never mind, my lad. Blessed are they that have the 
word of God and keep it. But still more blessed are 
they that do it. You, dear boy, are one who does it; 
for you have shown that you are a good and dutiful son. 
Remain such, and God will surely reward you for it. 
Honor your father and mother in word and in deed 
that— What is the rest of it, Richard?” 

And again the boy didn’t know! 

‘Well, don’t take it to heart, my child. God will 
reward you, perhaps here on this earth, but certainly 
in his bright mansions above. Be faithful and good, 
Richard, that is the main thing; and may our heavenly 
Father bless you!” 

I was able so to aid the poor mother that soon, through 
good nourishment and kindly service, we had her on her 
feet again. Little Dumler remained, as before, quite 
impervious to the Ten Commandments and the creed, 
but he was not compelled to remain any more after 
school because of this. 

To-day he is porter in a large sanitarium, and sends 
his mother from his considerable wages, and still more 
liberal fees, a handsome sum every month. She no 
longer suffers from hunger or poverty. On his holidays 
he always comes to see her, and always makes me a 
little visit as well. And always he is my mute preacher 
of repentance and my best teacher in the science of re- 
ligious pedagogics. 


So runs the pastor’s story. May we also take it to 
heart, and learn from it anew that not to make our 
pupils wnderstand religion, but to make them feel and 
practice it, is the great matter. 

Incidentally, it rebukes the efforts of those who would 
have us impart religious instruction in the public or 
day school, which inevitably leads to its mechanical in- 
culcation, instead of committing it to those agencies 
best fitted for its propagation,—the church and Sunday- 
school. 


Education and “Power.” 


BY AVERIC §. FRANCIS. 


—‘*To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.’’ 

Many a true word speaks Milton’s great archangel, none 
truer than this. To meet alike the great and the small 
demands of life,—and they are not so far apart as they 
seem,—what we need continually, what we must have, 
is power. Wherefore it is reasonable to ask how much 
the present methods of education make for the develop- 
ment of power, and what, in the furtherance of this 
development, may be the relative value of the two fac- 
tors which enter into all education,—‘‘instruction”’ and 
‘“training.”’ 

In physical education there is no room for question. 
Here the primary importance of training is too obvious 
to be overlooked. It is well to be told how to use our 
arms and legs most effectively, but strength comes only 
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from using them. No one supposes that listening to 
lectures on gymnastics will make us strong. We must 
earn our muscle for ourselves by doing the difficult 
thing persistently until it becomes easy. 

But, when we pass from the education of the body 
to the education of the mind, the question becomes 
obscured by further considerations. Few will dissent 
from the bare proposition that mental muscle must be 
acquired, as physical muscle is acquired,—by use; but, 
if we go on to deduce therefrom the further -proposi- 
tion that in ‘‘school education” information is distinctly 
secondary in value to training,—training being again 
the doing of hard things until they become easy, not the 
doing of easy things until they become dull,—we find 
ourselves in the midst of a closely contested field. 

I would not venture so far. I would only, at a pru- 
dent distance, and on my way elsewhere, observe that 
the real question is, of course, one, not of absolute, but 
of relative values. No educator doubts the impor- 
tance of ‘‘mere mental training.’’ ‘he question is how 
far it is of prime importance. At present the legend— 


“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect’ ’— 


is inscribed prominently both on the banners of the 
kindergarten and of the college; but it was not a very 
discreet personage who enunciated this doctrine, and 
I am old-fashioned enough to think that our present 
educational experiments are likely to modify our con- 
fidence in it. To modify it, that is all. It is good to 
know many things, to have the mind opened in many 
directions; but, if this good is purchased at .the cost 
of mental concentration, mental power, of that trained 
control of the mind which enables it to do honest work, 


are we not paying rather high for our advantages? It. 


is a familiar question,—I ask it only in passing. And 
only in passing would I call attention to the testimony 
on this point of that not wholly unimportant witness, 
the parent. Have we not frequently heard him say 
of late that Tommy, though a very bright boy, is curi- 
ously lacking in application, in the power of fixing his 
mind on what does not interest him? Now I am not 
enough of a reactionary to hold that Tommy’s work 
is of value to him in proportion as it is uninteresting. 
There was a boy in Tagaste fifteen hundred years ago 
who detested Greek as heartily as any twentieth-cen- 
tury youth detests it, and, when he became a man and 
looked back upon the days when he was ‘‘so small a 
boy and so great a sinner’ (how pitiful that is!), he 
wrote, ‘‘No doubt a free curiosity has more force in our 
learning those things than a frightful enforcement.” 
No doubt it has, no doubt a free curiosity is the best of 
“‘scholar’s companions.’”’ Nevertheless, of this I am 
sure, that only by doing his work, whether it interests 
him or not, only by doing what to him is hard work, can 
Tommy avoid that flabbiness and skittishness of mind 
which in later years will make any continued mental 
exertion a direful thing to Tommy,—a flabbiness and 
skittishness which to-day goes far to account for the 
enormous demand for light and sensational literature, 
for easy reading. For what Tommy needs is work, good 
honest work, to harden the muscles of his mind, to en- 
able him to do easily what at first was difficult,—to free 
him, in short, from the misery of weakness. 

‘All good work,’ says some one,—Vernon Lee, I 
think,—‘‘has in it the quality of play” (and one might 
quote from St. Augustine again by way of comment, 
“For no one doth well against his will, even though 
what he doth be well’). But would it not be more 
accurate to say that the best work has in it the quality 
of play, and that all good work leads to the best work? 
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Mental exertion, like physical exertion, isa joy only to the 
strong. 

But the wise are intent upon this matter, and I speak 
of it only by the way. What I really had in mind in 
quoting Milton was not so» much the development of 
physical and mental, as of moral, power. It all hangs 
together of course: the mens sana in corpore sano makes 
inevitably for goodness. Still, moral power is some- 
thing by itself, and its development is, I take it, the 
most important of the three. Does, then, the analogy 
hold good? Is moral muscle subject to the same law 
as physical and mental muscle? Is it to be gained 
only by use? 

In response to this sort of question one is always in- 
clined to answer: ‘‘Yes, of course. Why make such a 
to-do about it?’ But, if we look at the matter more 
closely, I think we shall find that, in practice at least, 
the truth which is so obvious in the physical world, and 
which is surely becoming more obvious in the mental 
world, is in the moral world naturally and inevitably ob- 
scured by the profound changes which in the course of the 
last half-century have come over the relation between the 
adult and the child,—changes which have brought with 
them an immense and well-founded reaction against 
“arbitrary discipline.” 

Consider especially certain prominent aspects of these 
changes,—for one, this. The child is no longer expected 
to be grateful to the ‘‘author of his being,” just for being 
its author. The new century has begun in a merciless 
mood toward all the cant of false sentiment and false 
respect, and it holds that gratitude to parents for the 
mere gift of life is pretty much ‘‘hum’’; holding, further- 
more, that this gift of life is not a good gift, but a bitter 
gift, unless it is accompanied by the power to use it to 
some purpose. Life means something to the capable; 
but alas for the incapable! Now a natural result of this 
change of view is, on the part of the parent, an attitude 
somewhat apologetic and deprecating, and, on the part 
of the child, an attitude expectant, as of an invited guest 
who has every reason to be aggrieved if things are not 
made pleasant for him. And so, still naturally, things 
are being made very pleasant for him. How concerned 
we all are that he should have ‘“‘a good time’?! How 
frequently we hope he has had one, is having one, will 
have one! How we plot and plan, and labor with hand 
and brain, and eagerly resign our maturer pleasures 
in order that he may have one! Is it not so, O father 
and mother? O uncle and aunt? O grandparents and 
cousins? O friends of the family ?—in your conscience, 
now? It may be that you will answer stoutly, ‘‘And 
what better can we be doing than making the children 
happy?” If you do, I must even take my life in my 
hands and answer as stoutly, You can be making them 
strong. It sounds very ‘‘strenuous’’; but the truth, 
I have observed, is inclined to be somewhat strenuous. 
There are many ways of defining the word ‘‘happiness.”’ 
To say that it means ‘‘having a good time” is not the 
best way. ‘The right kind of happiness is a good thing, 
a beautiful thing. Perhaps there is no possession so 
immediately beneficial to the community at large. But 
it must be the right kind; it must be the happiness that 
goes hand in hand with strength. The capacity for 
enjoyment will not by itself bring this happiness. Such 
capacity ought to be one of the greatest of blessings; 
it may be one of the greatest of curses. All the love 
in the world cannot help the children to be happy unless 
it helps them to be strong. Though one is surrounded 
with ‘‘good times,’’ to be weak remains, always and 
everywhere, to be miserable. 

Another aspect of the change in the relation of adult 
and child is the vastly increased respect of the former 
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for the latter’s views as to the conduct of life. In our 
awakened reverence for the unfolding personality, we 
feel that we cannot begin too early to cultivate the in- 
fant understanding; and, hence, we explain to the very 
babies why we require them to take their bottles and 
their naps; ay, and, if they happen to hold differently, 
we not infrequently bow to their better judgment. 

“Well,” —again I imagine the response,—‘‘suppose 
we do. Is not the development of that reason, upon 
which the child much ultimately depend for guidance, 
of such pre-eminent importance that it cannot begin too 
early, ought to take precedence of every other considera- 
tion, and be worth every possible sacrifice of time and 
temper?’’ And again I must venture to answer, I do 
not think so. And this not because I mind about the 
time and the temper, not in the least on your account, 
O parent, faint yet pursuing, but solely on account of 
the child, solely because I believe that by thus expect- 
ing the child to understand ‘‘Why,” we are not only 
laying upon the immature judgment, and indirectly 
upon the immature nerves, a burden greater than they 
can bear, but we are sacrificing the formation of certain 
practical habits of immediate and life-long value. 

Into every one of our acts there enter two elements,— 
the element of choice between possible alternatives, and 
the element of power to carry out the choice. That the 
former is the more important I do not for a moment 
deny. But the knowledge of ‘‘what were good to do” 
comes—must come—slowly, indirectly, subtly, with 
many shiftings of the point of view; whereas the power 
“‘to do” comes rapidly, directly, definitely, from habit, 
from training. I would not undervalue ‘‘moral instruc- 
tion,”’ certainly not when it takes the form of patient 
explanation, kept patient and really explanatory by 

sympathetic understanding, by the constant remem- 

brance that we are talking to a child who speaks as 
a child, feels as a child, thinks as a child, and is not 
to be expected to put away, as yet, childish things. In 
ethics ‘‘the reason why,” the real reason, is not always 
easy to understand. At forty we may have attained 
to some comprehension of the paradox that it is only 
he who loses his life that saves it; but how far did we 
comprehend it at four or even at fourteen? And yet 
this paradox is the basis of all Christian morality. I 
would not undervalue ‘‘moral instruction,’ but I confess 
that in this matter I have more faith in example than 
in precept, in a certain moral atmosphere than in direct 
admonition. Admonition has its value, of course, in 
due season; but the season is so seldom due. It is gen- 
erally administered when the child’s mind is in revolt, 
when he is ‘‘naughty” and, consequently, in a most unre- 
ceptive frame of mind. Whether we are four or four- 
teen or forty, we get little enough good from talk unless 
we want to get it. But from habit we get good, whether 
we want it or not. Observe the recalcitrant baby who 
has formed the habit of sleeping o’ nights. 

The normal child accepts the inevitable with much 
philosophy,—only it must be the inevitable, and now- 
adays it seldom is. Most parents aim only at a partial 
obedience to rules and regulations, a partial fulfilment 
of distasteful duties, at ‘‘what they can get,’ buoyed 


up by the hope that after sufficient admonition—ad-: 


monition is a more dignified word than nagging—their 
children’s judgments will come to be more in agreement 
with their own. In this they are actuated by the most 
loving and unselfish of motives; but during the process 
the children are forming certain habits, and, whatever 
these habits may be, they do not include the habit of 
meeting the disagreeable squarely, as a matter of course, 
and thus, very likely, transforming it into the agree- 
able,—the habit of honest work, without which play is 
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a poor thing; the habit of doing the thing which is to 
be done promptly, in manly fashion, without the waste 
of nervous force; the habit of self-command,—all those 
habits, in short, which mean power. 

Yet without such power that enlightenment of the 
understanding, with which we are all so much preoccu- 
pied nowadays, will not be of much avail. No matter 
how much we know, no matter indeed how wise we are, 
“to be weak is miserable.” In the moral education 
of our children much is beyond our reach; but it is within 
our reach that from babyhood they should form cer- 
tain habits, should strengthen by use certain moral mus- 
cles. For not one whit more truly does physical train- 
ing, the steadily repeated exercise of certain portions 
of the body, result in physical muscle, than does moral 
training result in moral muscle. All the gold in the 
world cannot buy a strong wrist, all the admonition 
in the world cannot make a strong character: it must 
make itself. Once more, what we need in this age of 
sanatoriums and nerve specialists is power and the peace 
which comes of power. We are growing very ‘“‘soft, 
very dependent upon physical_and mental ease, and 
such dependence makes us fearful. It is not good 
to be afraid,—physically, mentally, or morally; and the 
best antidote for fear is strength. 

“If we would endeavor, like brave men, to stand 
in the battle, surely we should feel the assistance of 
God from heaven. ... If we would do but a little vio- 
lence to ourselves at the beginning, then should we be 
able to perform all things afterward with ease and de- 
light.”’ ; 

Let us go on enlightening the understanding; but let 
us not forget that knowledge is power only when it is 
applied knowledge, and that of the strong alone are the 
noble old words true: ‘‘If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the 
commandments. And to perform faithfulness is of thine 
own good pleasure. Before man is life and death; 
and whichsoever he liketh it shall be given him.” 


Thanksgiving. 


Just for to-day may I not sing 
For gratitude alone, ' 
Nor interrupt my praise to bring 
Petitions to the Throne? 
I would be frugal of request 
Till I have poured for Him 
A full thanksgiving cup down pressed 
And running o’er the brim. ‘ y 
—May Riley Smith. 


One Reason why Unitarian Churches are needed. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


There are many reasons for the existence of Unitarian 
churches. One of importance is to furnish men with 
a liberal, open-minded, forward-looking faith which shall 
be sane and reliable,—not an eccentricity or a fad. 

We live in an age of free thought, and that means an 
age when thought strikes out in all directions, often 
wildly, unintelligently, and running to extremes. Hence 
we see arising a hundred new isms, or old isms revived 
as if they were new,—Second Adventism, Mormonism, 
Comtism, or Positivism, Agnosticism, Spiritualism, The- 
osophy, Vedantism, Babism, Secularism, Mental Science, 
Dowieism, Christian Science, new Christs in various places, 
Divine Healers in numbers, etc. We are all exposed to 
these movements and influences. Our children are. 
What is our protection? There is only one. It is in- 
telligent, rational Christianity. It is Unitarianism. 
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Orthodoxy is no protection, for it protects only by clos- 
ing the eyes and shutting the ears. Unitarianism pro- 
tects by bidding men open their eyes and look deeper, 
and helping men to apply reason, scholarship, historical 
knowledge, philosophy, science, to all these matters, and 
thus get a religious faith that is really rational, intelli- 
gent, that stands the tests of modern knowledge, and is 
not a pseudo-thing, or an old superstition of the past 
resurrected under a modern name. ‘There is really no 
protection for us or our children except in a faith based 
on knowledge like ours. The service which Unitarianism 
is fitted to do for the world in this respect is simply inval- 
uable. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Che Pulpit. 
are a Man do as He Likes? 


BY REV. HERBERT H. MOTT. 


Choose you this day whom you will serve.-—JosHUA xxiv 15. 


Can a man do as he likes? 

Of course not! you say. All sorts of barriers hedge 
him round. He would like to fly as the birds fly, but 
the weight of his flesh and bones keeps plodding along 
the ground. He is born poor.or stupid; consequently 
he can neither buy a steam yacht nor set the Thames 
on fire, though he would like dearly to do both. The 
force of public opinion compels him to don a tall silk 
hat and a frock coat when he would much prefer to go 
about in a golf cape and a shooting jacket. The force 
of public law compels him to run his auto at ten miles 
an hour when he very much wishes to spin along joy- 
ously at the rate of thirty. Every man exists under a 
set of compulsions. He is obliged to submit to many 
limitations, natural and artificial; and he is compelled, 
by pushes and pulls and pressures he is unable to 
resist, to do many things he doesn’t want to do. 

Nevertheless, in spite of a man’s abject slavery in 
certain directions, is there not some small space, some 
little area, in which, instead of being a slave, he is actually 
and truly free? a department of life and conduct in 
which he can do as he likes? 

The old doctrine—the doctrine believed by our fathers, 
and by nearly the whole of humanity, civilized and un- 
civilized, in every part of the world, from the beginning 
of recorded time—was that there is such a department 
of life and conduct; that in all vital matters, in all mat- 
ters that have to do with the moral quality of life, a man 
can do as he likes. Our fathers held that, whenever we 
stand at a point where two roads diverge, we are able to 
choose, select, determine, which road to pursue. In such 
a situation the casting vote remains with us. 

Whenever two or more governments, leaders, em- 
ployers, claim our allegiance, we can ‘‘choose whom we 
will serve.” ‘This is true, said our fathers, no matter 
how. severe the pressure. The temptation, urgency, 
force of circumstances, may be so great as to resemble 
compulsion. “It appears as if we were obliged to take one 
road rather than the other. This, said our fathers, is 
appearance only. In reality, whenever two or more al- 
ternatives present themselves, whenever two roads open 
before us, the decision remains with us. It is with us 
to say yes or no, to lift the latch or not to lift it, to take 
the left or the right. No matter how great the pressure 
brought to bear on us, in the last resort we can always 
choose poverty instead of riches, captivity instead of 
freedom, suffering instead of ease; and instead of life, 
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ratherAthan yield, if need be, we can always choose 
death. ald 

This is the old doctrine; and, although it has stood 
both the test of time and the test of experience, there 
appears to be, in these days, a widely spread tendency 
to ignore it. No one denies that circumstances exercise 
a powerful influence over our lives; but the tendency 
nowadays is to ascribe everything to circumstances. 

It is related that the eminent naturalist, Prof. Boulton, 
placed the eggs of caterpillars in differently colored boxes, 
and left them there to hatch out, with the remarkable 
result that the eggs in the blue box hatched out into 
blue caterpillars, those in the red box into red, and those 
in the yellow box into yellow caterpillars. ‘They were, 
you see, the product of their surroundings, they were 
what the tint of their surroundings made them. And 
so, it is declared, are you and I: we are what our surround- 
ings and those of our ancestors make us. We are the 
planes of outside conditions, past and present. , 
uawtlere is a man who is an enemy of society. He preys 
upon his kind. His career is divided between debauch- 
ery and other crimes. He is the victim, the helpless 
victim, of outward circumstances, we are told. His 
mother was a drunkard, his father was a thief. He was 
reared in the slums. What can you expect? ‘True, he 
has been to a reform school: true, he has been helped 
and aided by various philanthropic people whom he has 
mercilessly deceived. But he, poor fellow! could not 
help himself. Like Prof. Boulton’s caterpillars, he took 
on the tint of his environment. Born in a black box, he 
turns out black. His surroundings were evil, therefore 
he is evil. 

Or, again, there is the hero who, like Charles Lamb, 
gives up all, in order to support some one dependent on 
him, or surrenders life itself in order to save the lives 
of others. We are told the same story about the hero 
as about the thief. He is not brave or self-denying of 
his own accord. He is heroic simply because the con- 
ditions in which he was brought up were favorable to 
heroism, and so heroism grew out of his soul, just as 
cabbages grow out of the soil when the soil contains the 
seeds of cabbages. 

Goodness and badness, heroism and criminality, it is 
declared, do not reside in us, but in our surroundings. 
We are mere passive lumps of clay, on which our sur- 
roundings stamp whatever is in them. We are the 
slaves and victims of the conditions in the midst of 
which we are. When we fancy we are doing as we like, 
going our own way, following our own wills, we are, in 
reality, merely obeying the pressure of circumstance. 
We are under a rigid law of necessity all the time. Even 
when we stand where two roads diverge, and think that 
we ourselves choose to take the left hand or the right 
hand road, it is not really we ourselves who choose, but 
a number of circumstances and conditions, working on 
us and through us. 

This doctrine, that we are creatures of circumstance 
and cannot help what we do, is a misleading one. It 
tends to self-deception. It makes us imagine ourselves 
better than we are. When we do wrong, this doctrine 
offers the temptation to us to say: “‘It was not my 
fault. It was the fault of my education and surround- 
ings.” And this will lead to-day, as it has always done 
in the past, to a general laxity with regard to wrong 
doing,—to a habit of thinking lightly of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

This evil doctrine is the more difficult to combat be- 
cause there is an element of truth in it. We are moved 
and swayed by circumstances. Birth and education do 
exercise a powerful influence over us. These things 
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must {be taken into consideration. Nevertheless, they 
don’t explain everything. Make what allowance you 
will for circumstances and education, still in every 
transaction we have the last word. The proof of this is 
in our daily conduct. We cannot help blaming men and 
praising them. 

Suppose you are on a Boston street, and are accosted 
by an individual in shabby garments. You are touched 
by his tale of woe, and with your usual generosity you 
give him an ample alms. Five minutes later (this in- 
cident is founded upon fact), in the crush of a crowded 
corner, you feel an unwonted hand busy at your pocket, 
and, turning round, discover in the would-be thief the 
very man you have just helped. 

What do you think of this fellow? Do you feel toward 
him as if he were an invalid, a sick soul, a deluded vic- 
tim of circumstance? 

On the contrary, you regard—and justly regard—the 
robust purloiner of your pocketbook as an ungrateful 
scoundrel; and, if you are a good citizen, you promptly 
and indignantly hand him over to the police. Sorrow 
and pity you no doubt experience; but, mingled with 
sorrow and pity, there will be righteous indignation. 
However many excuses your kind heart makes for him, 
you will still blame the man; for you will be convinced, 
however bad his surroundings and his bringing up, 
being a man, he could have kept straight in spite of all, 
as many another has done. You know, in your soul, 
that, however great the obstacles, being a man, he was 
still master of himself. He might have chosen differ- 
ently. He might have taken the right road instead of 
the wrong one, 2f only he had tried hard enough. You feel, 
after all is said and done, he was, in this matter, able 
to do as he liked. Consequently, he is responsible. 
Therefore, we blame him. 

Take the opposite case, that of the hero. We have 
all read recently how the Japanese attempted to block 
the entrance to Port Arthur by sinking steamers in the 
channels. One of these vessels had reached the appointed 
spot. Her anchor had been let go. The fuse attached 
to the charge which was to blow a hole in her had been 
lighted. The officer in command ordered the crew into 
the life-boat, he himself being the last to leave the ship. 
A moment he stands on the gunwale, ready to cast 
loose. He counts his men. One is missing. Shall they 
leave him? ‘The officer has but an instant in which to 
make up his mind. There is an inward struggle between 
the rival impulses of duty and self-regard. Then he 
climbs again upon the shot-swept deck to seek his lost 
comrade. Alas! it is in vain. The next moment he is 
killed by a Russian shell, and his crew push off, only 
just in time to save themselves. 

Why do we regard this man as a hero? Why was a 
public funeral held in his honor by his countrymen? 
Why do we praise him? Because we feel the brave 
action was due to him, and to no thing and no one else. 
Because we feel that he stood where two ways diverged, 
—the way of duty and the way of safety,—and that he 
was master of the situation. He determined which road 
to take. Out of his own brave will, out of his own 
courageous soul, he chose the right way. The decision 
lay not with circumstances, conditions, previous training, 
or ancestry, but with himself. We feel that he, and he 
alone, was responsible, and that therefore to him, and to 
him alone, belongs the credit and the praise. 

We cannot help blaming the criminal, we cannot help 
praising the hero; but, if criminal and hero were simply 
the victims of circumstance, to do so would be meaning- 
less. We have no right to condemn the criminal if he 
cannot help doing what he does. There is no sense in 
honoring the hero if the heroism is due to education or 
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to surrounding conditions; that is, to something other 
than the hero. Yet we do condemn the one, and we do 
give our homage to the other. We cannot help our- 
selves. The praise and the blame we bestow are in- 
voluntary acknowledgment that, in spite of all the 
theories closet philosophers may spin, there is an in- 
eradicable conviction in the human heart that we are 
able, in the last resort, to do as we like, and that as a 
consequence we are responsible before-God and man both 
for our deeds and for our thoughts. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Call of the Christian. 


Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 
Flash o’er thy waiting mind, 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 
The wants of human-kind; 
If, brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not thine own; 


Though heralded with naught of fear, 
Or outward sign or show; 
Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 
Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen, yet from above, 
Noiseless as dew-fall, heed it well,— 
Thy Father’s call of love! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


What Americans read. 


It is not a century and it is not much more than half 
a century since the people of this country ‘“‘highly de- 
termined’’ to extend public education much beyond 
the somewhat narrow limits of the Three R’s. ‘There 
were exceptional instances like the Boston Latin School, 
which was founded in 1635, and our English High School, 
which was founded in 1821. A similar school for girls 
was founded here at the same time, but given up after 
a year or two on the ground of expense. In the history 
of our education these must be counted among the first 
efforts for really public education in the higher range 
of studies. The deficiency had been supplied more 
by the work of incorporated academies. 

But with the wealth of the country, and as a result 
of the pressure of the leaders of the country, higher 
education at the public expense has introduced itself 
more and more. ‘The first observable result of this in 
the market, if one may so speak, was the demand for 
books, the understanding of which requires some intel- 
ligence on the part of the reader. It came about, there- 
fore, in the last half of the last century that our market 
for English books was a great deal better than the market 
in England. Ten copies of Macaulay’s History sold 
here for one which sold in England. Probably fifty 
copies of Dickens sold here for one which sold in Eng- 
land. Instantly we began to hear from our English 
friends snarls and sneers about piracy. We were spend- 
ing millions upon millions annually for educating a 
body of readers where England was not spending ten 
cents. But we were expected, and rightly expected, 
to reward the English author from the result of our 
lavish expenditure, while the nation which did not 
choose to educate its people was complaining, really, 
because we had a market for books and they had none. 
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We have set all that right now. An English author 
can obtain his copyright here as well as an American 
author can. Whether the results have been precisely 
what our monitors on the other side expected is more 
doubtful. 

Of our system of education the result is that we have 
here a larger body of readers in proportion to the popu- 
lation than exists anywhere in the world. This is the 
cause—the secret cause, if you please—of the immense 
circulation of magazines. It is the cause of the offers 
even lavish which those magazines make to their con- 
tributors. There follows the immense advertising in 
magazines which enables their publishers to print and 
circulate them at a price which would have seemed 
fabulous fifty years ago. ‘The same market creates the 
immense circulation of books on various subjects which 
is often spoken of with surprise. It is responsible for 
the worthless novels, and it is responsible for the novels 
of value. It creates the public libraries which are now 
so large an element in our system of education, and grad- 
ually it improves the character of the books bought for 
them and read in them. 

I am speaking of this now in special reference to what 
I said in this column a few weeks ago, on the importance 
of the high school education of the country, and the 
enlargement of its collegiate education. We borrow 
so much of our newspaper writing from the pens of for- 
eigners that the average American himself does not 
understand that training in the Three R’s is only ele- 
mentary for the higher education. We cannot say 
too often that instruction must pass into education. 
In voting our taxes, in administering our schools, we 
must learn that we are almost wasting money when a 
boy or girl leaves school at twelve years of age and does 
not take advantage of the larger arrangement of study 
which ought to follow on the arts of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It seems to me sometimes that the 
general public understands this better than the average 
politician or legislator. 

I have before me a list, prepared with care, of the 
twenty books of which most copies were sold in America 
in the year 1903. I am sorry to have to say that all of 
them are books the sale of which is not impeded by any 
copyright paid to the authors. The privilege of copy- 
right has expired for all of them or never existed. This 
accounts to a considerable degree for the fact that the 
list contains but few American authors. The names 
of Howells,” Bancroft, and Longfellow would be upon 
this list if their books were not copyrighted. Five of 
the twenty books in largest circulation in America were 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the first volume 
of Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,” of which the copyright had ex- 
pired, Cooper’s ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,” of which the 
same is true, ‘“The Prince of the House of David,” and 
Washington Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ I was told three 
years ago, by a man who thought he knew and who had 
a right to know, that the sale of the first series of Emer- 
son’s ‘‘Essays” had been nearly three million copies. 
This is a striking tribute to the good sense of the gen- 
eral reader when one considers that these two or three 
million books existed somewhere in a nation of say 
eight million homes. 

The other fifteen books in the list are ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ Charles Darwin’s ‘‘Deseent of Man”’ and ‘‘Ori- 
gin of Species,’ Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,’”’ Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities,” ‘“‘Fhe First Violin,” ‘‘Hypatia,” 
**Jane Eyre,” ‘‘John Halifax,’ ‘‘Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” ‘‘Romola,” 
Thelma,” ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii.” 

This list suggests many questions in education, in 
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morals, or, in general, in sociology. It is certainly clear 
that the censorship of books has passed from the hands 
of the ecclesiastics. In 1820 no publishing house in 
New York dared print Miss Edgeworth’s sequel to 
“Frank.” The booksellers were afraid of the eccle- 
siastics, and the ecclesiastics thought that the Edge- 
worths were agnostics, as they were not. Our Unita- 
rian Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, 
and Charity dared to reprint a book with as slight a the- 
ological taint as ‘‘Frank’’ and ‘‘Frank’s Father’’ had. 
The reader will see that, of the twenty most popular 
books which I have named in this official list, there is 
not one which can claim any ecclesiastical tone. I 
doubt if there is one which could obtain admission into 
a Presbyterian Sunday-school library to-day, excepting 
perhaps ‘‘Romola,”’ though I am informed by a very 
competent authority that there is far too much relig- 
ion in ‘‘Romola’”’ to permit it to enjoy any such dis- 
tinction. 

It is to be observed again that the common prejudice 
against fiction is not fully sustained by this list. Dar- 
win’s books, Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,’’ and Irving do not 
come under the head of fiction. The ‘‘Tale of Two 
Cities,’ ‘‘Ivanhoe,” perhaps, and the ‘‘Last Days of 
Pompeii’’ and ‘‘Hypatia’’ are really studies of history. 
Different readers will have different tastes as to the 
eleven other novels, but I think I should say that three- 
quarters of them belong to the higher range of liter- 
ature. : 

I know one clergyman, and only one, who places once 
a month in the anteroom of his church a list of the newer 
books which he thinks may be read to advantage by the 
members of the congregation. By the side of it he places 
a list of the lectures and of classes in the neighborhood 
which he thinks the same people might attend with 
profit. 

Is not here a good suggestion? For books make 
a very large element of our winter life. Under our 
modern system of public libraries almost everybody 
may read almost anything. In travelling in Massachu- 
setts I fell in by accident one day with half a dozen 
nice young men and women with whom I had an hour’s 
talk. I asked what they were reading, and the first 
answer was that they had been reading Wilkinson’s 
“Ancient Egypt.’”’ I expressed a little snobbish sur- 
prise that they had it at hand, but they said at once 
that it was in the Public Library of the manufacturing 
town in which they lived. Philistine as I was, I said, 
only too carelessly, ‘‘How did it come to be there?” 
To which, with equally well-founded surprise as to my 
ignorance of our own social order, one of the young men 
said, ‘‘We made them put it there.”’ 

I obtained a lesson here in New?England sociology 
which has served me since. Epwarp E. HALE. 
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God nowhere allows that we so constantly assume that 
souls are kept back from their completeness by their 
trades and grades and employments. He is going to 
complete them all, if they will suffer it, in the highest 
and most perfect form of being possible.-—Horace Bushnell. 


ad 


Watch, lest those duties of kindly benevolence which 
God puts in the way of all be left unnoticed, unfulfilled, 
while each one doubts whether it can be his business to 
step forward and meet them. Watch, for we know not 
how soon our means of earthly usefulness, our oppor- 
tunities for faithful service of God on earth, may end,— 
J. Edwin Odgers, 
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Literature. 


PERSONAL AND IDEAL ELEMENTS IN EDu- 
CATION. By Henry Churchill King. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
President King believes that what is called 
religious experience may be very real and 
definite, and that through revival methods 
a genuine religious experience has often been 
attained. But he believes also that the re- 
vival method did not exhaust all the possi- 
bilities which lie at the origin of religious 
experience and lead up to it. He believes 
that through modern methods of studying 
the human mind and drawing out.its powers, 
ways have been discovered to reach the con- 
science and the heart of man, of which the 
revivalists took no note. How to keep all 
that was good in the old and to absorb all 
that is best in the new methods is his great 
problem. It is closely linked with the sub- 
ject of his inaugural address as President of 
Oberlin College, with which the volume 
opens, and really is at the heart of all the 
various addresses which follow. For a per- 
son like Prof. James, who stands outside of 
all these religious movements, which he 
treats from the point of view of the annalist 
and the commentator, the task is compara- 
tively easy, because after he has delivered 


his judgment he will not be called upon to: 


make it good in action. But, as the succes- 
sor of the great revivalist Finney, his pred- 
ecessor in the president’s chair at Oberlin, 
having to carry a heavy weight of responsi- 
bility in the noble capacity of secular teacher 
and spiritual leader, the task for Dr. King 
is a difficult one. The one most immediate 
point upon which he lays stress in these 
addresses is that the personality of the stu- 
dent must be respected whether by the 
teacher or by the preacher. His thoughts 
about education are generally sound and are 
often wisest, we think, when he comes into 
conflict with some of the new methods under 
which the old-fashioned college is threat- 
ened with destruction. While the present 
writer could not use the language or claim 
all the methods used by President King, he 
finds it difficult to point out a way in which, 
in his appointed place, he could speak more 
wisely and use his influence to better ad- 
vantage in his attempt to make the old 
blossom into the new without shock of abrupt 
change or the friction of unnecessary dis- 
cussion. Considering the history of Ober- 
lin College and the position of the writer, 
this book is an irenic effort of singular time- 
liness and promise. 


Tse CoLLEGE Girt oF America. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.60 net.—Miss Crawford’s 
study of college girls and of the leading col- 
leges answers several purposes. It will help 
a mother decide which college will best an- 
sweér the needs of her daughter; it will widen 
the general knowledge in this direction; it 
is a storehouse of information about the 
customs, aims, and ambitions of college 
girls, and it ought to interest many who 
have not yet made up their minds whether 
to ‘go in for the higher education” or not. 
Miss Crawford writes entertainingly of the 
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fifteen leading colleges of America, and then 
adds chapters on “‘ Newcomb and Other Col- 
leges of the South,” ‘The Coeducational 
Colleges of the West,” and “The Coeduca- 
tional Colleges of the East.’’ She does not 
claim too much for the vast importance of 
the college girl’s influence in American life, 
and it is to be hoped that the book may go 
into many homes and prove perhaps the de- 
ciding weight when the question of college 
is decided. The value of such an education 
is rightfully taken for granted, though the 
saying of Prof. Palmer, himself the husband 
of the woman who did more to send girls 
to college than any other one person in 
America, is quoted with approval. Speak- 
ing of the saying that college life may injure 
a girl’s womanly qualities, ““I have no use,” 
he said, “for a womanhood that won’t 
wash,”’ The book is charmingly illustrated. 


THE SEA-woLF, By Jack London. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 


Jack London’s peculiar power comes out in 
full force in this sea-story which brings to- 
gether two men representing types which 
stand over against each other in absolute 
contrast. One is a gentleman of trained in- 
tellect, dainty habits, and a neglected body; 
the other is a brute, with mighty muscles, 
steady nerves, and an intellect vigorous by 
nature, but without training or balance. 
The gentleman is, by misadventure at sea, 
lost overboard and rescued by the sea-wolf, 
the captain of a sealer in the North Pacific. 
Refusing to allow his shipwrecked passenger 
to escape when opportunity offers, the sea- 
wolf determines to keep him through the 
voyage and bend him to his will. Strife is 
carried on between intellect and muscle. 
The gentleman gradually gets command of 
his physical powers, and little by little 
matches and even dominates the brute. 
With varying fortunes involving many other 
men on this and on other vessels, the fight 
goes on until, quite after the manner of 
Clark Russell, a woman is brought on board. 
Her presence makes the strife still more 
eager and momentous. Of course in the 
end the right man wins, and “They live 
happy ever afterward.” But how it all 
comes about makes a story which for those 
who like Jack London at all will be interest- 
ing and exciting as few stories are. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways OF THE SOUTH. 
By Clifton Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan “Company. $2 net.—Mr. Johnson 
writes of things he sees, and that he man- 
ages to give a charm to familiar sights and 
experiences has been noted by readers of 
Along French Byways, Among English Hedge- 
rows, and other records of rambles on the 
other side of the Atlantic, no less than in his 
sketches of life at home. This volume is a 
companion to New England and its Neigh- 
bors, and follows in the same leisurely man- 
ner the country life of the South, as it is 
seen in desultory journeyings. Town life 
has small interest for Mr. Johnson, but he 
has a quick sympathy with rustic surround- 
ings and the homely interests of the common 
people. He rowed on the Sewanee River in 
Florida, studied the finfluence fof Booker 
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Washington in Alabama, listened to remi- 
niscences of the war from Georgia crackers, 
climbed the Tennessee mountains, drank 
from Lincoln’s spring in Kentucky, and took 
observations on the negro question in Vir- 
ginia. Everywhere he was interested in the 
people and in the picturesque aspects of 
Southern life. The numerous illustrations 
show the advantage of combining author 
and illustrator in the same person. 


RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL PEOPLE. 
By Charles A. Eastman, M.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Dr. Eastman’s 
book has a weird charm: which white men’s 
books do not have, because, being a Sioux 
Indian who remembers something of wild 
Indian life, he writes from the point of view 
of a sympathetic savage who shares some of 
the instincts of the animals, who has mys- 
terious notions about their origin and nat- 
ure, and who, by his superstitions even, 
comes into ~telations with wild animals, 
which to the sophisticated white man are 
impossible. He does not have to invent in- 
cidents or to attribute an artificial sagacity 
to the wolves, deer, bear, and other beasts 
about whom he writes, because, having lived 
with them, he knows how they act and feel. 
When the account passes the bounds of 
credibility, the reader only needs to recog- 
nize the element of superstition in the na- 
tive Indian to get at the meaning of the 
story. It adds interest to the narratives to 
recognize the double study of the wild Indian 
and his wild neighbors on the prairies and 
in the mountains of the West. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50.—The scene of this story is 
laid in Acadie. The hero is an English offi- 
cer cast ashore just after hostilities had 
ceased between France and England. He 
belonged to a ship which the news of peace 
had not yet reached. Because they still 
persisted in warlike acts, the captain and 
crew of the vessel were liable to capture and 
punishment as pirates. Between the as- 
tonishing tides in the Bay of Fundy and the 
fog, Lieut. Zachary Cowles lost his ship and 
was captured by the sprightly daughter of 
the French Seigneur in command at Fort 
Royal. He had promised his daughter in 
marriage to M. de Viron. What the girl did 
with her prisoner, and how her engagement 
with the French baron turned out, the reader 
will discover for himself, and pass a pleasant 
hour at the same time. ‘The story is bright, 
cheerful, and effective. The careful reader 
will note the fact that the author neglected 
to dispose of that telltale lunch basket in the 
blockhouse. 


THE WOLVERINE. By Albert Lathrop 
Lawrence. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—As the title implies, this is a romance 
of Michigan, and the young wolverine, whose 
fortunes it narrates, is a worthy son of his 
adopted State. His Puritan training added 
to his natural manliness and power of win- 
ning friends are no poor equipment for life 
in a pioneer country, and the vigor with 
which he meets his enemies either in the 
council or in the field helpsjmake him a 
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leader. The book recalls an interesting 
period of American history when disputes 
with Ohio concerning the boundary line be- 
tween the two States threatened the peace 
of both. Marie Beaucceur is a fascinating 
heroine, as brave as her lover, and the book 
will be read with genuine pleasure by those 
who like a clean, bright love-story, diversi- 
fied by political and local interests which in- 
troduce exciting elements into the develop- 
ment of events. The story has value also 
as a faithful picture of actual conditions now 
almost forgotten. 


Bossy AND BoBBINETTE. By Annie R. 
Talbot. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Company. 
75 cents.—This book comes out of a very 
earnest desire to break down the artificial 
distinctions between the rich and the poor, 
and show them, through the children, how 
they can meet on the level of a common 
humanity. Kathy keeps a little store in 
which are sold doils and other things which 
delight the hearts of children. She has 
friends among the children, rich and poor, 
and Fuss, a mongrel pup, is the centre of 
much affection and many troubles which 
draw together these children of the nursery 
and the street. Kathy has for a partner a 
doll named Esmeralda. Finally Miss Kathy 
becomes a kind of fairy godmother to the 
children, and is taken into the household of 
the prosperous people whose children she 
had befriended, and a life of cheerful self- 
sacrifice becomes a blessing acknowledged by 
grateful friends who make possible for her 
a happy old age. 


Sones oF MorHERHOOD. Selected by 
Elizabeth Johnson WHuckel. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—The 
waiting mother love and the time of antici- 
pation find as much recognition here as does 
the joy in baby eyes and clinging fingers or 
nursery mirth and laughter. For the most 
part these are tender, brooding poems, 
touched with the ineffable awe of mother- 
hood. William Canton’s understanding of 
the meaning of fatherhood too is here, and 
Phillips Brooks’s wise words on ‘‘The New 
Experience” and Richard Realf’s ‘Father 
Love.” There are not many more than half 
a hundred poems altogether, and the collec- 
tion makes no pretence to completeness. 
Some of the loveliest baby poems it does not 
include, and several of those here we might 
readily spare; but that would doubtless be 
true of any similar collection. We have 
read the book with pleasure and hope it may 
go to many mothers. 


THE Cusropran. By Archibald Eyre. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This is a light and entertaining story, quite 
cleverly told. It falls short of brilliancy, 
but sustains a growing interest up to a good 
dramatic climax. It is a modern comedy, 
an international episode, a love-story in 
which the conditions are original and un- 
expected, often amusing. The illusion of 
reality is not strong; but the stage is well 
equipped and the play well mounted, and he 
wishes to sit it through to the finish. The 
story is told in the first person by the hero 
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A graphic portrait of a strong and 
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intimate individual knowledge of the 
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whose character, refreshingly natural and 
unsophisticated under the circumstances, is 
gradually indicated by the events. The 
style is rapid, sometimes abrupt. It is suffi- 
ciently original to keep the reader guessing, 
and will help one to pass an hour pleasantly. 


Criassic MytHs IN ART. By Julia DeWolf 
Addison. Boston: L.C. Page& Co. $2 net. 
To say that there is no need for a book like 
this would be to deny the frequency with 
which one sees stray tourists standing puzzled 
before famous paintings representing one or 
another of the Greek myths but it is also 
more than a guide-book. It compares the 
different conceptions of the same story 
taken by different artists in different times, 
and it makes for intelligence in regard to 
the relation of these stories to art. It is 
illustrated fully, and the pictures chosen for 
representation are some of those less well 
known, but scarcely less deserving. The 
book is handsomely bound and may be 
reckoned as likely to prove popular at Christ- 
mas time, It is certainly a satisfactory addi- 
tion to the Art Lovers Series. 


THe Art CRAFTS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Frank G. Sanford, New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.20 net.—For people who 
need rest and distraction from the burden of 
work and responsibility, nothing is more ef- 
fective than some light manual labor which 
requires a little skill and ingenuity, just 
enough to engage the attention and cause 
the worker to forget everything but the 
pleasant task in hand. For such persons, 
as well as for those who have more serious 


eee ne en 


designs in works of handicraft, this book 
will have value. It shows how with simple 
tools and materials one can begin to whittle 
and carve, stamp leather, beat metals, bind 
books, make simple pottery, basketry, and 
bead work. The methods are simple, sensi- 
ble, and such as may quickly interest even 
the unskilful and inexperienced, 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE, AND OTHER 
Essays. By H. W. Boynton. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.—Most 
of the essays here published have already 
seen the light of day in the pages of the 
Atlantic, but they are no less welcome in 
their present form. Mr. Boynton has a 
style direct and concise to a fault. In 
fact, so marked is his reluctance to use even 
so much as one unnecessary word that his 
work may well be called criticism in tabloid 
form. But the essays are always interest- 
ing and always manifest high literary ideals. 
They never bow the knee to Baal. Conse- 
quently, however much we may find fault 
with an essay on ‘“‘American Humor’ which 
dismisses Dr. Holmes with two scant lines, we 
cannot but give its author credit for sincer- 
ity and genuine courage. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, Drama- 
tist, and Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1 
net.—Published first in sumptuous and ex- 
pensive form four years ago, this book has 
been reduced in cost and reprinted in several 
successive editions. The effort of the author 
has been to get at the personality of Shake- 
speare and not to discuss the many problems 
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associated with his name and work. The 
great success of his venture confirms his be- 
lief that there was room and need for a 
simple biography of this kind. He ap- 
proaches the author of ‘‘Hamlet” as one ap- 
proaches the author of ‘In Memoriam” or 
“Pippa Passes,’”’ and the cordial reception of 
this book both by scholars and by the gen- 
eral public justify the enterprise. 


Tue Truants. By A. E. W. Mason. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The truants are two young people, husband 
and wife, dependent upon a rich and grouty 
old knight, who keeps his son without an 
allowance and stirs him to rebellion by his 
cold indifference. The young husband, think- 
ing, with some reason, that his wife regards 
him as a failure, a person unable to make a 
career for himself, leaves home with her con- 
sent and with a share of her patrimony 
which he promptly loses. She expresses her 
disappointment in contemptuous terms, and 
he determines not to return until he has made 
a career for himself Their experiences are 
many and interesting. The career is made 
and ended just in time to save the wife from 
the toils of a gay deceiver. 


MODERN COMPOSERS OF EuROPE. By 
Arthur Elson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net.—Recent musical progress in the 
various European nations is here studied 
comprehensively and intelligently with bio- 
graphical and critical sketches of contem- 
porary musical leaders in each country. 
Richard Strauss is reckoned as the world’s 
leading composer to-day; but Vincent d’Indy, 
leader of the New French school, Perosi, 
Mascagno, and Puccino of Italy, Tschaikow- 
sky, Grieg, and innumerable composers less 
well known in this country are considered 
with understanding and their work accorded 
appropriate recognition. The book is an 
attractive addition to the Music Lovers 
Series, to which Mr. Elson has now contrib- 
uted three volumes. 


LittLe Precious. By Gertrude Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.30 net.— 
When the first stories written by this author 
were published, little children discovered 
them with amazing rapidity, and from one 
to another went the news that some funny 
books were written of the kind that children 
like. Older people, who thought they knew 
better than the children what was good for 
them, ridiculed the books, and repeated pas- 
sages from them to show how absolutely 
ridiculous they were. But as the voters 
said about Roosevelt, so the children said 
about these books, ‘‘The things you make 
fun of are just what we like.” Cheerful 
things are furnished in language which is ex- 
actly level to the intellectual habits of chil- 
_ dren. 


WOMEN IN THE FINE Arts. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $2.50 net.—This hand-book of 
women artists from the seventh century to 
the twentieth has been prepared with much 
care and is admirably full in detail, consider- 
ing the scope of the work. Brief as most of 
the notices must be, Mrs, Clement has man- 
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aged to give variety and distinction to her 
characterizations, so that the book is some- 
thing more than a bare catalogue. It is 
prefaced by an introduction which outlines 
the general conditions of art opportunities 
for women in the earlier times and treats 
especially of the activity and expansion that 
came in the nineteenth century. There are 
between thirty and forty full-page illustra- 
tions. 


Kristy’s QUEER CuristMas. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.—Following a time-honored 
custom, Mrs. Miller, wishing to tell some 
Christmas stories for the benefit of children, 
made Kristy choose for her Christmas festi- 
val a bare, large kitchen, with a half circle 
of comfortable seats and a great open fire. 
To this place her dearest friends being in- 
vited, Kristy demanded that each in turn 
should tell a story about the oddest, the most 
miserable, or the most agreeable Christmas 
he ever knew about. ‘The result is a series 
of attractive sketches each one having the 
Christmas motif. These sketches will bring 
delight to many other children as they did 
to the imaginary Kristy of Mrs. Miller’s in- 
vention. 


RoMANTic IRELAND. By M. F. and B. 
McM. Mansfield. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.40 net.—These books do for Ireland what 
Grant Allen did for Belgium and Walter 
Taylor Field has just done for Rome. It is 
an attractive presentation of sights, scenes, 
and incidents likely to come within the ex- 
perience of sojourners in that beguiling 
country. It gives fact, fancy, and current 
comment, with here and there a bit of an- 
cient legendary lore or characteristic Irish 
poem. The books are well arranged and 
conveniently bound, and might well be 
counted as a part of the necessary luggage 
of one travelling in Ireland, though there is 
no reason, perhaps, why such books should 
not be equally appreciated by stay-at- 
homes. 


SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE. By J. J. Summer- 
bell. With Contributions by Brethren 
named in the Connection of their Writings. 
Dayton, Ohio: Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion.—The Christian Connection, a body 
whose teachings are set ferth, unofficially 
of course, in this book, has no creed but the 
Bible, no leader but Christ, no name but 
Christian, finds the only test of fellowship 
in Christian character, fellowships all Chris- 
tians and allows individual interpretation. 
The fair promise’ of this position is, 
however, not realized. The Bible is in- 
terpreted by a narrow, irrational literalism, 
which vitiates the thought of the book and 
makes it impossible of acceptance by any one 
in sympathy with the ideas of our time. 


In THE Miz. By Grace E. Ward. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Like all 
the books for children there are many things 
in this one that children will not understand. 
Arkonautic, ark-eologists, and katabasis, 
suggest pleasantries for grown people. But 
children like long words, and they will like 
these tales in which their old friends, the in- 
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habitants of Noah’s ark and others, appear 
in many fantastic shapes and the queerest 
of queer adventures. The author is a gifted 
scholar who puts her attainments to good 
service for the amusement of children. 


Books for Boys. 


If anything more than the title were needed 
to recommend Leslie W. Quirk’s new book 
for boys, Baby Elton, Quarterback, it would 
be supplied by the frontispiece which repre- 
sents the hero, dragging two tacklers, but 
with the football gripped close to his body, 
just scoring a touch-down. It is a spirited 
story, not only full of snap, but with a clean 
manliness that makes for honor and com- 
radeship among boys. It is a story of ath- 
letics; but the hero was good for something 
else too, and athletics helped make that 
something else better. It is published by 
the Century Company. 

Equally exciting and not less athletic in 
character is Making the Nine, in which boy 
life at school is pictured with vigor and accu- 
racy. Albertus T. Dudley, the writer, fitted 
for Harvard at Exeter; and this book, with 
the football story of last year, Following the 
Ball, belongs to the Phillips Exeter Series. 
It is well written in every sense of the word. 
It has a story to tell, the spirit is manly and 
genuine, the incidents interesting, and the 
style first-rate. It is no wonder that boys 
read it eagerly, and it is safe to predict that 
it will soon be one of the best-worn books in 
many a library. Lee & Shepard are the 
publishers. ($1.25.) 

It was an interesting experiment of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s to tell the story of Washing- 
ton’s boyhood in the autobiographical form, 
as he has done in The Youth of Washington, 
published by the Century Company. He has 
succeeded in weaving history and fiction, so 
that the reader may not tell easily where the 
one ends and the other begins. It may be 
taken as Dr. Mitchell’s interpretation of the 
character of Washington, studied with care 
and honesty and expressed with sincerity 
and restraint. It is a sympathetic drawing, 
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and it has the advantage of making a great 
man who has sometimes been set too high 
for anything but admiration assume life- 
likeness and therewith a new interest. 


($r.50.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The German novel which has recently 
been translated into English, with the title 
Letters Which Never Reached Him, is contin- 
uing its unusual success in Germany, and 
has reached its thirty-third edition. The 
author’s name has not heretofore been made 
public, but it is the work of Frau von Hey- 
king of Berlin, whose husband is a German 
ambassador, at present in Belgrade. 


Dr. Sylvanus Stall’s book on What a 
Young Man ought to know, appears in a new 
revised edition. It gives much good ad- 
vice to young men, encouraging industry, 
good reading, and self-control, and speaking 
with considerable earnestness against various 
forms of self-indulgence. Among the ques- 
tionable or dangerous amusements which Dr. 
Stall enumerates are dancing, theatre-going, 
and card-playing. The book is warmly rec- 
ommended by Dr. Francis E. Clark of the 
Young People’s Society of the Christian En- 
deavor, by Bishop McVickar, and others. 


The Musicians Library, published by Oliver 
Ditson Company, has been planned to in- 
clude all the masterpieces of song and piano 
music, and to gather into uniform volumes 
the best work of the best composers, edited 
by living men of authority. A new issue in 
this series is Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies, by 
Franz Liszt. The introductory article is 
written by August Spanuth and is an inter- 
esting study. A biographical sketch of 
Liszt has already appeared in an earlier 
volume. Wagner's Lyrics for Soprano and 
Lyrics for Tenor make up two more volumes 
of the series. They are edited by Carl 
Armbruster, and include besides the introduc- 
tion a bibliography and chronological table. 
These volumes are bound in two forms, in 
full cloth, gilt, each $2.50; in paper with a 
cloth back, each $1.50. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and is an admirable speci- 
men of typographical excellence and accu- 
racy. 


Two books especially interesting to the 
housewife come from the press of Paul Elder 
& Co., San Francisco. One Hundred and 
One Salads and One Hundred and One Bev- 
erages offer many suggestions for those into 
whose hands is put the charge of providing 
appetizing food and refreshment for a family. 
“The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake 

mankind,” 

wrote Peter Pindar; and ready appreciation 
is only the fair due of these unusual salads 
prepared with meat, fish, vegetable, egg, or 
cheese. The beverages range from Barbed 
Wire, the ingredients of which approve the 
suggestion of the name, and others of its 
kind, to chocolate and coffee and innocent 
drinks for invalids. In summer such a book 
is especially welcome, as people think more 
then about what they shall drink; but it has 
also its place the year round. 
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_, From Ginn _& Co., Boston, 
School Civics. By Frank David Boynton. $x. 
From Houghton, Miffiin &Co., Boston. 
Routine and Ideals. By LeB.R. Briggs. $1 net. 
The Story of Saint Paul. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. 
$1.50 net, 
The Dynamic of Christianity. By Edward Mortimer 
Chapman. $1.25 net. 
¥ From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Art of the Louvre. By Mary Knight Potter, $2 net. 
A Woman of the World. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. $1.50. 
Dumas’ Paris. By Francis Miltoun. $1.60 net. 
A From Thomas]. Flynn & Co., Boston. 
The Christian Gentlewoman and the Social Apostolate. 
By Katherine E. Conway. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Sword and Plowshare. By Willis Boyd Allen. $1.25. 
The Testing of Sidney Dean. By I, T. Thurston. $1.50. 
Sermons by the Monday Club. Thirtieth Series. $1.25. 
From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New ¥ ork. 
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From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Face Beyond the Door. By Coulson Kernahan, 
From Harper & Brothers, New Yorr 
The Land of Riddles. Russia of To-day. By Dr. Hugo 
Ganz. $2 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co. New York. 
Traffics and Discoveries. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 


.., romthe Macmillan Company, New York. 
William Shakespeare. Poet, Dramatist and Man. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. $1 net. 
History of the United States. Vol. V. 1864-1866. By 
James Ford Rhodes. $2.50 net. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 1903. 


From International Reform Bureau, Washington, L.C. 
{ntoxicants and Opium in all Lands and Times. By Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur F. Cratts and Misses Mary and Mar- 
garet W. Leitch. 
From Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 
The Legal Tender Problem. By Percy Kinnaird. 


From The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Relisipt andthe Higher Life. By William Rainey Har- 
per. §r. 
From Paul Elder & Co., San Fravcisco. 
The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1905. By Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver Herford, 
and Addison Mizner. 75 cents net. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


New Tables of Stone. And Fourteen Other 
Essays. By Henry M.Simmons. /ust pud- 
lished. Special edition, cloth, gilt top, 328 
pages, $1.50. 


All those who, some years ago, were fortunate enough 
to read the little book by Mr. Simmons, ‘“The Unending 
Genesis,”’ will recall its charm, its originality, its insight, 
its brightness. The demand for further writings by the 
same author has been constant, and is now met in the pres- 
ent dignified volume of fifteen terse, readable papers on 
interesting themes. There is not an essay in the volume 
that has not its special charm and thedistinct flavor of Mr. 
Simmons’s touch. The “parables” and allusions with 
which the pages abound speak the poet’s mind and heart 
as well as the essayist’s, and the reader goes on and on 
through the 328 pages without the least thought of tiring. 
Every page sparkles. It is not easy to believe that any 
more desirable book for general reading has been issued 
this year than this volume,—practical, clear-sighted, and 


inspiring. 2 

Living Largely. Extracts (under topics and 
in the form of a Year-Book) from the writings 
of CHARLES GoRDON Ames, D.D. An ap- 
propriate and valuable gift-book. Cloth, gilt 
top, 206 pages, wth portratt,75 cents. White 
and gold gift-edition, in box $1.00. 
“Stimulating and uplifting to a degree rarely attained 

even in books of its class." —Te Beacox (Boston). 

Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. Five 
Life-Helping Papers. By WILLIAM C. GAN- 
NETT. Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents. 
Special handsome gift-edition, blue and gold, 
75 cents. 


“One of the best books ever published,’’—‘‘One of the 
little books of large value that ought to find its way into 
the home and the hands of the young man or woman. It 
is as helpful as it is bright. There is no page that one 
would wish to skip.”—The Watcnman. 


Motto-Cards. Thirty-seven numbers, size 3 
x 4 inches, 2 cents each, 20 cents per dozen. 
(Full list on application.) 


18. Christmas Time. Charles Dickens, 
19. A Christmas Wish. Samuel sz cng fear, 
35. Good-will to Men. James Russe)! Lowell. 
36. A Rose to the Living. Nixon Waterman. 
37. Good Luck to You. Anonymous, 
27. White Heather eee) Dr. Van Dyke. 
28. Greeting to the New Year. Emerson. 
29. With a Book. Henry Ward Beecher. 
30. The Silver Lining. Anonymous. 
32. Take Joy Home. Jean Ingelow. 
33. The Present Good. Omar Khayyam. 
34. This Way but Once, Anonymous. 


Illuminated Motto-Cards. Size 43/ x 6 
inches (except No, 4). Lave tyfe, two colors. 
Single copy, 5 cents (by mail, 6 cents); per 
dozen, one kind or assorted, 50 cents (by 
mail, 55 cents). 

Caroline A. Leighton, 


x. Christmas Day. J 

2. Up the Hill (patience), James Vila Blake. 
3. The iepraen’ Land (affection). From the Persian. 
4. Thou Must be True. H. Bonar. 


Large Three-Color Christmas Cards. Size 
558x8% inches. Special holly design. Single 
copy, 12 cents (by mail, 15 cents); three 
copies, one kind or assorted, 30 cents (by 
mail, 35 cents). 


1. Christmas Joy. 
2. Good-will to Men. 
3. Christmas Time. 


A Prayer for the Dead. By Wiiiram 
Ewart GLADSTONE. Paper, linen finish, 
deckle, 5 cents. 


Christina Rossetti. 
James Russell Lowell. 
Charles Dickens. 


Booklets, 26 numbers. 
cents each, 8 for $1.00. 
tion.) 


*A Recipe for Good Cheer. 

The Supremacy of Kindness. 

*A Merry Christmas. 

Growing Old. 

*The House Beautiful. 

*Inhabiting Eternity. 

*The Happy Life. 

*Beauty of Character. 

*A Little Child shalllead Them. Alice L. Williams. 

*Not Lost, but Gone Before. Mrs. Gatty. 

2 [Those marked (*) are also in the 6-cent edition next 
elow. 


Choice gift edition, 15 
(Full list on applica- 


William C. Gannett. 
Joseph H. Crooker. 
John W. Chadwick, 


William C, Gannett. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Minot J. Savage. 
Paul R. Frothingham. 


Life-Helps, pamphlets, 60 numbers, 6 cents 
each, 10 for Socents. (Full list on applica- 
tion.) 

Masking the Best of It. 

+Culture without College. 

tAccepting Ourselves. 

Enduring Hardness. 

+Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. 

Novel-Reading. 

The Sunday | Would Keep. 

If | were Twenty Again. 

Snow in the Air. 

t+Not This Way Again. 

+Of Faces and Their Making. William C, Gannett. 

Our Daily Bread. John C, Kimball. 
(Those marked (t) are also in the 15-cent edition next 

above. 


Choice Ten-Cent Booklets. 


Samuel M, Crothers, 
William C. Gannett. 
Arthur M. Judy. 
John W. Chadwick. 
Charles G. Ames. 
W. L. Sheldon. 
William C. Gannett. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
James M. Leighton. 
Abram Conklin. 


Handsomely 


printed. (Titles of others on application.) 
A Clue to the Meaning of Life. William M, Salter. 
Doing What We Can. James Vila Blake. 


Loren B. Macdonald. 
William C, Gannett. 

John Snyder (with Intro- 
duction by Dr. E. E. Hale). 


Old Lady and Young Laddie. Two Christ- 
mas Stories. By KATE WHITING PaTcH. 
Illustrated. Bound in boards, with hand- 
some Christmas decoration in colors, 30 
cents (four copies for one dollar). 


Two delightful tales of humble yet potent Christmas 
endeavor, warming the heart and brightening the life. 


Guarding the Thoughts. 
Blessed be Drudgery. 
The Wind Trust, 


James H. West Co., Publishers, 


220 Devonshire Street 


Boston, Mass, 
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Tops. 


How would you like to be a top, 

To be made to spin till you couldn’t stop; 
To be pitched head first from a coil of string; 
To be made to dance till you-sigh and swing? 


There’s the top that is whipped, and the top witha peg 
That gouges its brother and Jeaves him to beg ; 

. There’s the musical top with holes in its side, 

- That is said to have played till it fell down and died. 


But of all the tops that ever were spun, 

The biggest are those of the old daddy Sun; 

And I’ll wager he has just the jolliest sport 

With the Earth and with Saturn and tops of that sort. 
—Charles Keeler. 


Forthe Christian Register. 


Being Thankful. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


“After he goes around the corner,” said 
Little Bear, flattening his four-year-old nose 
against the frosty kitchen window, “I can 
see the top of him sticking up through Mr. 
Dow’s banking.” 

“He doesn’t stick up through the bank- 
ing, but past it,’ corrected Middle Size, 
who was half-past five and critical. Middle 
Size was cutting thimble-rings in the window 
frost. 

“You won’t see him sticking up anywhere 
yet awhile,’ chimed in _ eight-year-old 
Golden Hair, setting her carefully wrapped 
doll Grace in the next window. ‘‘The front 
door hasn’t clicked yet.” 

“You all listen for the click,” suggested 
Big Bear, looking up from his algebra, “‘and 
then you'll be ready to wave to him when 
he goes down the street.” Big Bear was 
thirteen, and went to the high school. 

“J went yesterday to every place I could 
think of,’ Popsie Bear was saying gravely 
to Mumsie in the front hall, ‘‘to the Young 
Men’s, the Christian Union, Breck’s, Brom- 
field Street, and Summer Street. I looked 
at the advertisements in all the papers at 
the Library, and inquired in dozens of stores; 
but there wasn’t the ghost of a chance for 
me anywhere. I’d be glad to get work at 
a dollar a day, for that would keep us from 
being hungry. All I have left is five cents. 
What can you get with that?’ He held 
out the coin to her, and she kissed his finger- 
tips and folded them over it. 

“Keep that to ride home with,” she said. 
“There’s enough in the house to eat to-day, 
and I’ll have some hot baked potatoes ready 
for you at six o’clock. Did you put some 
bread in your pocket ?” 

“Yes, and the last few prunes. 
morrow’ — 

Mumsie stopped him with a kiss. ‘To- 
morrow’s a long way off,” she smiled. ‘The 
flour barrel is more than half full, and the 
rent is paid to the 1st of December. Keep 
up a brave heart. I wouldn’t swap you 
for a millionaire. So long as we have each 
other and the little Bears, we won’t grieve. 
I must run back to them now, for they are 
suspiciously quiet.” 

“Good-bye. Keep where it is warm and 
be careful.”’ 

Then the front door clicked, Big Bear 
and Mumsie joined the groups at the win- 
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dows, and there was a great waving of hands. 
Just before Popsie passed out of sight, he 
turned and waved again. 

“He peeked his head right up then so that 
we could see him!’ exclaimed Little Bear, 
excitedly. 

“T like him to do that,’’ said Middle Size. 
“Now, Mumsie, tell us a story.” 

“Oh, not yet,’’ replied Golden Hair, re- 
proachfully. ‘“IThe work isn’t done yet. 
I’m washer this morning.” 

“Y’m wiper,” said Little Bear; “but you'll 
have to help on the big things.” 

“Then I must be_ putter-away,” 
Middle Size. 

“Any errands?’ asked Big Bear, strap- 
ping his books together. 

“Not this morning, thank you,” answered 
Mumsie, following him into the hall. 

“Don’t work hard, Mumsie. 
my room, and I’ll do that and anything 
else I can this afternoon.” 

Mumsie could kiss Big Bear easily, for 
he was almost as tall as she. “Good-bye,” 
she said. Then she went slowly upstairs 
into her own large room, shut the windows, 
and hung away the spread-out night-gowns. 
Little Bear’s crib stood in one corner, Mid- 
dle Size’s crib opposite, and Golden Haitr’s 
little white-and-gold bedstead in the place 
of the dressing-case. When the furnace 
coal had given out, Popsie had brought 
down a little stove from the attic and moved 
in the cribs and little bed. 

“It’s lucky I’m big enough to sleep in a 
cold room,” laughed Big Bear, as the danc- 
ing little Bears were getting ready for bed 
by the fire-light the first evening. 

“We'd find a place for you somewhere 
if you weren’t,”’ said Mumsie. 

“Y’m just glad there isn’t much coal left 
and it’s awful cold, aren’t you, Mumsie?” 
Middle Size had shouted joyously. 

Mumsie couldn’t quite say ““Yes’’ to that; 
but she did say, “This is certainly pleasant.’ 
Since then they had slept here and eaten 
in the kitchen, and now the last of the 
kitchen coal was gone. ‘The upstairs fire 
was out, and the room was very cold; but the 
work must be done. 

“To-day,” said Mumsie, cheerfully, as she 
came again into the sunny kitchen, brought 
out the bread-tins, and rolled up her sleeves, 
“we are all going to stay in the kitchen, and 
there is something new for you to play with. 
Golden Hair and Middle Size, you may go 
down into the basement and bring up a 
bushel-basketful of it. You will see it when 
you get there.” 

“Blocks! blocks!” 
the stairway. 

“The very blocks that were piled on the 
piazza of the new house yesterday! How 
did they get in our basement ?’’ asked Golden 
Hair. 

“Last evening,’ said Mumsie, ‘““Mr. Loud 
came over to borrow Popsie’s wheelbarrow. 
Popsie went out to help him, and Mr. Loud 
said to put half the wood in their basement 
and half in ours.” 

“Mumsie,”’ asked Golden Hair, wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘did Mr. Loud know our coal was 
gone?” 

“T think not. I’m very sure he didn’t.” 

“Pooh! he didn’t have to,” exclaimed 
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Middle Size. 
enough.” 

After the Bears had had a luncheon of 
bread and molasses and another story, 
Mumsie went again to the pantry. She 
found milk, flour, salt, baking-powder, po- 
tatoes, and a little sugar and molasses,— 
nothing else eatable except some spices. 
They had had potato chowder the day be- 
fore, and had used the last of the salt pork and 
onions. On the shelf in the basement stair- 
way was a salt codfish box, still holding a 
tiny piece of very dry fish. 

“Now, Bearsies,”’ said Mumsie, carrying 
the box into the pantry, ‘‘there will be 
things for dinner that you like very much. 
You may guess what.” 

“Codfish and cream gravy!” cried Golden 
Hair. “I saw the box.” 

“Mashed potatoes!” guessed Middle Size. 
“Mumsie knows what I like.” 

“Griddle cakes is the bestest things,— 
and m’lasses! I. dess griddle cakes ’n’ 
m’lasses!”’ shouted Little Bear. 

“You are every one right,’’ said Mumsie, 
“the very first guess. You may pick up 
the blocks, sweep up, set the table, and get 
yourselves ready for dinner. If you work 
quickly, there may be time for another 
story.” 

Golden Hair moved a geranium in full 
bloom from the window-sill to the table. 
When Mumsie was serving dinner, the little 
girl looked about and said: “I wish Norah 
was never coming back! We have lots 
more fun and better things to eat when 
we are all alone, for you know just what we 
all like. Don’t we help you enough so that 
you can spare her?” 

“You all do very well, dearie; but I hope 
we can send for her to come back soon.” 

“Q Mumsie,”’ cried Middle Size, passing 
his plate the third time, ‘‘what do you 
s’pose some of those poor children in Boston 
would say if they could have such a nice 
dinner as this?” 

‘“Mumsie,”’ asked Golden Hair, “did you 
ever see any real poor children ?”’ 

“YVes,’* said Mumsie. 

“Did they have any house?’’ asked Middle 
Size, with big, wide-open eyes. 

“Any griddle cakes and m’lasses?”’ chimed 
in Little Bear. 

“No, of course not,’ said Middle Size. 
“They wouldn’t be poor if they had. Tell 
us about them.” 

“There was once a little boy named Ben- 
jamin’”’— 

“He wasn’t poor,” 
scornfully. 

“It wasn’t Joseph’s Benjamin, I’m sure,” 
said Golden Hair. 

“Was he as big as me?” asked Little Bear, 
throwing out his chest. 

“IT think,’’ answered Mumsie, ‘that -he 
must have been just about as large as you, 
but he was as old as Middle Size. Very 
poor children are often small of their age, 
because they are not well fed.” 

“T guess they would grow well if they 
could come to our house to live,’’ said Golden 
Hair. , 

“Little Benjie lived in one room, all 
alone with his mamma, in a house where a 
great many other people lived in other 
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rooms. The mamma could not find any 
work to do to earn money. They sold their 
furniture, a piece at a time, to buy bread’”’— 

“And m’ lasses?” 

“For awhile they had molasses, but at 
last they had only bread. One. bitterly 
cold day, when Benjie’s mamma had gone 
out to look for work, a dear little birdie 
flew down on the window-sill of their room, 
looking for something to eat. Benjie ran 
to the cupboard and found just one piece 
of bread left. He broke off a part of it 
and opened the window gently. The bird 
flew across the alley to the roof of a house, 
and watched it. Benjie scattered the 
crumbs on the window-sill, shut the window, 
and sat down and waited. Soon the birdie 
flew over and pecked the crumbs all up. 
When .Benjie’s mamma came home, she 
brought a few rolls that had been given 
her in a bakery where she had asked for 
work. ‘They ate part of their rolls and saved 
the rest for breakfast. Then they crept 
into bed and said their prayers.” 

“Why didn’t they say their prayers first- 
est?” asked Little Bear, disapprovingly. 

“Tt was too cold,” suggested Golden Hair. 
“Go on.” 

“Now Benjie used every night to think 
of things he had to be glad about, and thank 
God for them.” 

“That’s fine,’ said Golden Hair, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘“‘That’s better than just 
asking for things all the time.” 

“Let’s do that way ourselves,’ proposed 
Middle Size. 

“Dear God,’ began Little Bear, screw- 
ing lis eyes together, and speaking in a 
soft, reverential tone, “thank you for grid- 
dle cakes. Amen.” 

“Amen.” 

“Amen. Go on, Mumsie.” 

“So this evening mamma said, ‘Well, 
Benjie, what have you to thank God for 
to-day?? ‘O mamma,’ said Benjie, ‘I’m 
sorry for very poor little children who haven’t 
enough crumbs to feed the birds. I thank 
God for crumbs to spare.’ And he did.” 

After a few moments of silence, Middle 
- Size jumped up, kissed Mumsie, tied a big 
apron around his neck, and said: “I’m 
washer this noon. Somehow that story 
makes me want to be an awful good boy,— 
I mean a very good boy,—and I’m going 
to begin now. You don’t know where 
Benjie lives, do you, Mumsie? I’d like 
to get him and his mamma to come here 
to stay awhile. What would he say to all 
the nice things we have to eat?” 

Popsie came home unsuccessful, cold, 
and tired. After the supper dishes were 
done, the Bears all sat around the upstairs 
fire, Big Bear and Golden Hair on the floor 
with their heads in Mumsie’s lap, and a 
small boy astride of each of Popsie’s knees. 
Then Mumsie, interrupted by many fresh 
questions, retold the story of Benjie and his 
crumbs, 

“We're going to do that way ourselves, 
Popsie, every evening,’ said Little Bear; 
“but we'll have to think of just the very 
best things, because we’ve got so many 
things to be thankful for we never could 
remember them all. Won’t that be nice, 
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And Popsie, folding the little Bears close 
in his arths, said, “I suppose so.” 

The next morning the postman brought 
a good-sized check from Grandpa Bear, 
and before the money was gone Popsie had 
found a first-rate position, Norah was again 
established as queen of the kitchen, and 
the Bears had received a present. 

“He’s all right,’ said Big Bear, looking 
bigger than ever. 

“Better than a big French doll, with eyes 
that open and shut,” assented Golden Hair, 
holding dollie Grace up to look at him. 

“Humph! a doll—I should say so! Better 
than a bicycle,” said Middle Size. “‘He’s 
something to thank God for, and no mis- 
take,—yes, you are!” 

“Better ’n’ griddle cakes,—the very best- 
est thing of all!’ shouted Little Bear. “And 
he’s mine, isn’t he, Mumsie? Big Bear has 
got Golden Hair, and she’s got Middle Size, 
and he has me, and this Wee One is mine. 
Oh, you wee, tiny, precious little bitsy 
witsy Baby Bear!” 


A Catnip Tea. 


One day sleek Mistress Tabby Cat 
Asked in her friends to tea; 

And they all came, dressed in their best,— 
A goodly company. 


With pleasant purrs they took their seats, 
And filled the table up, 

And then the hostess briskly poured 
For each a brimming cup. 


The tea was catnip, freshly brewed, 
Bright fragrant catnip tea, 

Which is a drink excelled by none, 
As pussies all agree, 


And, as they sat and gossiped there, 
With many a blink and wink, 

Old Towser he came strolling in, 
Thinking to get a drink. 


All round the room he slowly walked 
And sniffed the catnip tea, 
And then, disgusted, left because 
No dognip could he see! 
—Will S. Gidley, in Little Folks. 


A Play-room. 


“Oh, oh, oh!” The twins clapped their 
hands and danced up and down, they were 
so pleased. 

“Tt is the nicest place I ever saw!” said 
Willard. 

“We will stay here all the time!” cried 
Gracie. 

There were pickets all round the sides, 
taller than the children’s heads, and a tent- 
like roof made of a big square of cotton 
cloth tied to the posts at each corner and 
held upright in the middle by being fastened 
to a cross-rope that was tied higher up be- 
tween two posts. There was a gate on one 
side, near the stairway door, fastened on 
the outside with a hasp and padlock, so the 
children could not get out and no one could 
get in without mamma’s key. 

A little table and four low wooden chairs 
were in one corner, two chairs being for 
visitors In the opposite corner there was 
a chair for mamma and one for papa or a 
caller. And in a third corner there was a 
covered wooden box, for the twins’ play- 


things. 
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Two stout hooks were waiting for the 
hammock to swing by, cornerwise; but, when 
the hammock was up, there was not much 
room left. 

“This is my birthday present for you,” 
said papa. 

“Qh, thank you! It is the nicest present 
we ever have had!” cried Willard 

For the new play-room was between the 
posts of one of the clothes-drying sheds 
on the flat roof of a tall apartment-house 
right in the middle of Boston. Mamma 
sent the clothes to a laundry, and the twins 
played in their roof-tent, had their luncheon 
on the little table, and took their naps in 
the hammock when it was warm.—From 
Youth’s Companion. 


An Ostrich-farm Miserere. 

At night mournful sounds, like human 
groans, issue from the Cawston ostrich 
farm, at Pasadena, Cal., and a sympathetic 
soul may wonder if the birds are lamenting 
the vanity of womankind, which is the cause 
of their captivity. A child who does not 
look below the surface for cause and effect be- 
lieves them to be happily asleep and snor- 
ing. Inquiry reveals that this noise, called 
“bromming,” indicates neither misery nor 
somnolence, but is the means provided by 
nature for preventing the approach of 
enemies. Very different from their uncouth 
parents are the little chicks. With heads 
and necks down-covered and prettily striped 
in tan and brown, and bodies like fringy 
little fluff balls, they reverse the story of 
the ‘‘Ugly Duckling.’ As soon as hatched 
they are taken from their parents, who are 
unsuccessful in rearing them. Feeding on 
green alfalfa, they grow at the enormous 
rate of a foot a month. Their average 
height when full grown is seven feet, their 
weight three hundred pounds, When eight 
months old, they pass from the primary to 
the intermediate department, mingling in 
the large paddock with birds of various ages. 
They swallow oranges whole now and have 
their feathers plucked with the bravest.— 
Sunset Magazine. 


Little Henry was dining out, and was on 
his very best behavior. ‘‘Will you have 
light meat or dark?” asked his hostess, pre- 
paring to help him to chicken. ‘‘I’d like a 
drumstick, thank you; but I don’t care at 
all whether it is white meat or dark,” said 
he politely.— Youth’s Companion. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole - 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow, A// grocers and druggists. 
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From “Paracelsus.” 
‘ We may not be doomed 

To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 
Shall cope with us. Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 
See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! 
Such is my task. I go to gather this 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost or never found. 
And why should I be sad or lorn of hope? 
Why ever make man’s good distinct from God’s, 
Or, finding they are one, why dare mistrust ? 
Who shall succeed if not one pledged like me? 
Mine is no mad attempt to build a world 
Apart from his, like those who set themselves 
To find the nature of the spirit they bore, 
And, taught betimes that all their gorgeous dreams 
Were only bom to vanish in this life, 
Refused to fit them to its narrow sphere, 
But chose to figure forth another world 
And other frames meet for their vast desires,— 
And alla dream! —Robert Brownie. 


In the Valley of Capel Curig. 


BY REV. FREDERICK BLOUNT MOTT. 


The morning is cool and clear. All things 
are hushed and motionless. ‘The dark cedar- 
trees, keeping their steadfast memorial vigil 
over the few graves in the God’s half acre, 
loom solemnly in the pearly light. 

A field of tawny-yellow oats dappled with 
poppies slopes down from an old stone wall 
to the brink of a stream which the masterful 
valley holds securely hidden in the hollow of 
its hand. A strip of purple-green mangold 
tops sets a broad frame about the upper 
corner of the yellow oat patch, and beyond 
and up to the sheltered graveyard lies a 
natrow strip of emerald grass, in which sev- 
eral black calves are fast asleep, while some 
white ducks, as though they understood the 
art in sudden contrasts, have dotted them- 
selves in equal spaces like an exercise in 
perspective across the front of the calf 
group. The ducks are also asleep. 

The hidden stream must be making dream- 
ful music down beneath its fringed banks; 
but the melody is too sweet and low to break 
the silence, like the hushed replies of a timid 
sweetheart too boldly wooed. Plainly to be 
seen on the higher ground above are the 
stream’s bolder parents, twin lakes stretched 
in broad repose in the choicest corner, the 
heart’s nest, of the valley. Up from either 
pebbled margin start enclosing and protect- 
ing walls of mossy boulders. ‘The faces of 
these rounded rocks are more elaborately 
prepared than all the cosmetics and powder- 
ings of my lady’s boudoir could. compass for 
the making of that composite complexion 
which in some circles of polite society is 
considered correctly to support the tradition 
of ‘‘fat, fair, and forty.’ These gleaming 
rock countenances are most minutely sil- 
vered with delicately tinted gray and green 
and golden lichens, with innumerable un- 
dertones, and here and there a splash of 
dark, just as the court beauties were fain to 
set bits of black plaster as foils to the dainty 
color of their cheeks. As ‘‘strength from 
many battles springs,” the sun scorchings 
and rain slashings to which these elaborate 
complexions are subject seem to develop 
rather than destroy the beauty they wilfully 
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attack; afd even the fierce approaches of 
the sweeping wind, which, far from being a 
delicaté lover, has here all the erratic and 
frantic passions of a morister who would woo 
with roars and caress with blows, may have 
some hidden healing in its invisible breath. 
Certain it is that the silent rocks show no 
resentment. Have they perhaps discovered 
in their eternal meditations the esoteric con- 
ception not of a nerveless Nirvaria, but-of a 
divine retaliation? Is this why they smile 
back in splendor beautiful enough to touch 
the heart of the storm? At least the wind 
lulls, the rain ceases, and the sun again 
bathes the drenched valley in gleaming 
golden glory. 

There is a heavy drapery of trees folding 
over the barrier of broken stone on the 
south bank of the lower lake. Above the 
trees a hawk poises, swift messenger of death, 
as it strikes arrow-like upon a feeding brood 
of busy little red-legged partridges who, 
forgetful of parental warnings, chip away 
at the wild strawberries in the open patch 
near the top of the rocks. How richly green 
are the well-rounded tops of the oaks! The 
birches look stained and discolored beside 
them, while the beeches and ash-trees have 
a yellower tone. It is from below, not above, 
that the birches look their best. Nothing 
can equal the weird charm of their fantastic 
boles and boughs stuccoed with damp moss 
and tufted with trailing pockets of pungent 
lichen. But the beauty of the undergrowth, 
the bewitching wonder of the carpeted foot- 
paths, stealing in and out, encircling cliffs, 


avoiding bogs, scaling steep ascents, crossing | 
waterfalls,—these things are not to be spread 


out to the eye which only comprehends the 
general view. They are the subtler delights 
reserved for the lovers who come to renew the 
only fervent joys of life—love of nature and 
of each other. 

Facing these great woods, which flank the 


lower slopes of the ascending shoulder of, 
Moel Siabod, on the other side of the valley | 


lie smooth, verdure-covered hills rising into 
the glittering heights of the Glydders. 
Bursting through the sod from these hill- 
sides, stand gigantic fluted columns, broken, 
jagged, in clusters and rows, gleaming in 
shimmering silvery tones of gray-green, 
bedded in emerald mosses below and cut 
sheer across the top, as though in ages of 
prehistoric wonder some mammoth vaulted 
roof sprang from their splendid shoulders. 
Between the Glydders and Siabod the twin 
lakes mirror the further peaks. These gem- 
bright pools lie wistfully coy and mysterious 
under the wooing wings of the softly mur- 
murous breeze, but flash out in burnished 
splendor when the full sun pours his magnifi- 
cent golden homage upon their outspread 
breasts. They dance with delight to the 
wild music of the sweeping winds, crisping 
curled smiles of snowy wonder over and over 
from shore to shore, but recoil shrinking 
into dark depths, colorless and mute as they 
tremble in the gloom of rolling storm clouds. 
Yet ever, whether in sun or in shadow, in 
gloom or splendid brilliance, their impene- 
trable hearts are brimful of unwept tears. 
A little nameless bridge links together 
wandering footpaths at the lower end of 
the lakes, and arches the ceaseless cascade 
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pouring forth. -Far up aboye, at the lakes’ 
filling font, another bridge, ‘‘Pont-y-Garth,” 
grips together the two earth banks over 
another foaming flood. 

Golden -grain and emerald lawns, black 
cattle and white ducks, purling stream, 
grouped trees, gray rocks, the God’s half 
acre, the great flanking hills and the gleam- 
ing peaks, and at the heart of all, these jew- 
elled lakes, it might be thought in this vale 
of Capel Curig was beauty and peace and 
charm enough to bring content and silent 
joy to human hearts. And so there is, but 
more, and this more is still the most, as al- 
ways. Not peace nor charm nor content 
with all possible beauty fills the yearning 
of the heart. There is a thirst that never 
should be quenched, a longing that it would 
be spiritual paralysis to satisfy. This su- 
preme wonder, luring the soul, intoxicating 
the senses, complement of the divine in- 
comprehensible in human faith and the 
equally divine unattainable in human life, 
“the light that never was on land or sea,” 
the eternally living yet eluding hope, is in- 
carnate, visualized with splendor of form 
and glory of haunting color in the group of 
gathered peaks gleaming at the distant apex 
of the valley. Beyond the lakes, between 
the enclosing hills, as the eyes lift from crag 
to crag, upward from the verdure of the 
watered plain, past the solemn silence of 
the crested rocks, they stay at last, arrested, 
dazzled, pouring back upon the heart and 
soul rapid reprints of the wonders there re- 
vealed. The heart cannot interpret, nor the 
thought comprehend, nor the soul assimilate 
the mystic messages. The peaks of Snow- 
don are there. We have seen them, we can 
never forget them, but we do not know 
them. Looking at them, we are never satis- 
fied; they pierce the heavy-laden atmosphere 
of earth and seek the sky; heaven lies where 


‘they are pointing. So our souls go with 


them: they symbolize our deepest unutter- 
able hopes. Voiceless, they are our spokes- 
meii. 


The Tuskegee Institute. 


During the twenty-three years that the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
has been in existence, counting those who 
have finished the full course, together with 
the much larger number of those who have 
taken a partial course, but who have re- 
mained long enough to get into the spirit 
and methods of the institution, we have 
sent out quite 6,000 men and women who 
are doing effective work, mainly in the South, 
as teachers both in the class-room and of 
the industries, as mechanics, and in domes- 
tic work. Practically all of our graduates 
are in demand even before they graduate, 
and a large proportion of our men and women 
are employed by Southern white people 
at an average daily wage that is nearly 
three times as great as that paid to the aver- 
age ignorant, untrained colored man or 
woman. At the present time there are 
1,243 students enrolled. The institution 
has proven its right to exist and its claims 
upon the public. 

Just now there are three urgent needs 
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which I think the public would like to know 
about and assist us in meeting -— 

1. The annual cost of operating the in- 
stitution is $160,000. Of this amount we 
can depend upon $69,933 from assured 
sources, leaving $90,067 to be raised through 
the gifts of friends. 

2. Increase of our endowment fund from 
its present figures, $1,030,553.28, to at least 
$3,000,000. 

3. $65,000 with which to build a new 
dining hall, $19,000 of this amount now being 
in hand. No need of the school is more 
urgent than this one. The students will 
make the bricks and do most of the work 
on the building, so that the money would 
not only provide the building, but would 
give students the chance to earn money 
and learn a trade. 

We shall be glad of money toward one or 
all these purposes. The smallest sum will 
be gratefully received. Money sent to the 
school for these objects will enable the prin- 
cipal to spend a larger proportion of his time 
and strength on the school grounds and in 
the South, where his services are much 
needed. 

For the Trustees, 


Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal, 
TusKEGRE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA, 


Rey. Enoch Powell. 


The many friends of Mr. Powell will be 
shocked and grieved by news of his sudden 
death, which occurred after an illness of 
only two hours’ duration, November 6, at 
the home of his daughter, just out of New 
York City. He was too young a man to 
make this sudden ending of his career seem 
entirely within the order of nature, and one 
may almost say that he deserved to live 
somewhat longer in a world whose whole 
course of events interested him so deeply. 

His work in the Unitarian ministry en- 
titles him to an honorable place in the records 
of that fellowship. One feature of it is 
quite unusual; that is, the repeated change 
of his field of labor from West to East and 
back again. After leaving the Divinity 
School, his first work was in the West, 
largely at La Porte and Valparaiso, Ind. 
‘This was the home of the woman he married, 
and here his body has been taken for burial. 
From this work he returned to the East and 
was settled in Laconia, N.H. After a settle- 
ment of something like average duration he 
resigned this charge and once more went 
West, this time to the Missouri Valley. 
Here he served for a term of years as secre- 
tary, or field agent, for the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Several new movements were begun 
by him in Kansas and Nebraska, of which 
the majority perhaps still live. His home 
during this period was in Topeka, and no 
doubt the church in that city is his best 
monument. Again he came East and ac- 
cepted a call to the pulpit of the church in 
Nashua, N.H. Here he continued for a 
term of years, till the West again called him, 
and for the third time he set his face toward 
the setting sun. His last continuous work 
was done in Ord, Neb., where he was very 
happy and content till the death of his wife. 
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His children were already scattered, and he 
came for the last time East to be near 
them. 

No space can be here afforded for an ade- 
quate tribute to his memory; but I should 
like to bear witness to his worth as a man, 
a minister, and a friend. His rugged hon- 
esty and his transparent sincerity of mifd 
and heart and purpose were among the most 
salient traits of his character. Beyond this 
there was in him an unswerving loyalty to 
ideas that commanded the assent of his 
reason and to persons who had engaged his 
affections. There was more of him always 
than there seemed to be upon the surface, 
for he was utterly lacking in all arts of affec- 
tation and pretence. Of English birth and 
parentage he had many of the nobler quali- 
ties of the race out of which he came.- But 
he also owed much to the quickening at- 
mosphere of American life which transformed 
him from an artisan to a preacher. Nota 
great work, perhaps, but an eminently sound 
and good work stands to his credit on the 
Book of Life, and all who tested the quality 
of his friendship will be genuinely sorry that 
he is gone. H. N. B. 


Is this True? 


Sitting here under the beeches I forget 
the gray Scotch firs standing so forlornly 
dumb, and begin to remember a curious 
story the poet and historian Lowell used 
to tell of a “‘witch farm” in America. The 
place is a forest near New York, at some 
distance, but within a walk from the city. 
On the edge of the forest a farm will at times 
appear, which no one remembers to have 
ever seen before, unless he happens to be 
among the few who have seen. There is no 
one about the farm, no sound is heard, yet 
there are signs of busy occupation. The 
door is open, empty milk pails lean against 
the wall, newly cleaned pans and dairy 
utensils and butter churns are set out to 
dry, clothes hang on the line in a little drying 
ground,—all looks as if the farmer’s wife 
or servant had but just gone indoors, or 
gone out, meaning to return in a few minutes. 
Whoever thus chances on the farm seldom 
stops long to look. He will pass on, think- 
ing to himself: ‘‘I don’t seem to remember 
that farm. I must inquire about it in town.” 
In town not a soul knows anything about it, 
and never will that person see the farm again, 
however often he may return to look for it. 
Then others will go out to seek the witch 
farm. Over and over again will they pass 
and repass the very spot where it had been 
seen, retracing their steps, and puzzling and 
saying, “It must be there: we have mistaken 
the way.” They are few indeed to whom 
the spectral farm has shown itself. Lowell 
himself once saw it. On the verge of the 
wood he passed a homestead which appeared 
precisely as had been described, the milking 
pails and dairy things all about round the 
open door, the linen hanging out to dry on 
the clothes-line. Mr. Lowell saw it all, and 
passed on without thinking, then suddenly 
stopped short with a feeling of something 
strange, turned and sauntered slowly back 
in order to look again at the place. But no 
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house at all was there, and he was unable 
to find again the exact spot where it had 
been. He had seen the witch farm.—Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


A Bit of Irish Road. 


Ragged, lovely children have trodden it 
with childish glee in quest of the first spring 
flowers: deep-eyed, white-souled colleens and 
their stalwart swains have followed it in the 
scented dusk to a Jand of enchantment whose 
gates swing wide but once. Youth has 
spurned it with restless feet as it sped to a 
land of promise beyond the barrier of hill 
and sea, and age has faltered there beneath 
the wreck of allits earthly hopes and dreams. 
Death has marshalled down its windings the 
humble cortege of simple, unworldly folk, 
failures perhaps in a world where their am- 
bitions struck slight root because at heart 
they were never aught but pilgrims and way- 
farers wending toward a lasting city. 

Should you follow such a funeral to the 
deep-grassed churchyard, you will have come 
to the one Tyrconnel field where is sown a 
golden harvest. Scarce a stone is there to 
mark the resting-place of such as have come 
to the end of their journeyings, though 
among the sleepers lies many a saint and 
hero, philanthropist and poet, who has no 
place in liturgy or honor roll, or library ;— 
saints of a few strong beliefs and short, old- 
fashioned prayers that moulded lowly lives 
to lofty ends; heroes who fought for hearth 
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and home against twin enemies, famine and 
disease, thrusting ‘‘the childer” out of 
‘“‘harm’s way”’ at the price of all their worldly 
possessions, whilst they waited patiently at 
poor-house or road-side the coming of the 
Great Deliverer; philanthropists whose bene- 
factions extending but to a stone of potatoes 
or meal, or a creel of turf, left them so cold 
and bare they may rank in the Eternal Rec- 
ords above the millions of richer givers; 
poets with souls attuned to nature’s subtler 
harmonies, for whom the soft haze on hill 
and valley, the gold of sunset sky, the silver 
of shimmering loch, were an abiding solace 
for the lack of more substantial joys. And, 
though they wrote no line, their golden fancy 
came between them and the sordidness of 
life, screening its unloveliness as the gorse 
and bracken hide the arid fields that lie 
along this bit of Irish road—Maud Regan, 
in Donahue’s Magazine. 


How it Works. 


We do not vouch for the accurary of the 
following report clipped from the Spring- 
field Republican, but it sounds natural: 


“The lack of unanimity developed this 
week among the Holyoke churches in regard 
to holding union revival services is said by 
those in a position to know the inside of 
affairs to be in part due to the statements 
made by Rey. A. G. Singsen of the Unita- 
rian church relative to the Bible some months 
ago. Sensational remarks by this Unita- 
rian clergyman were printed at the time, and 
occasioned considerable feeling among the 
orthodox Christians of the valley, who, how- 
ever, chose rather to ignore them at that 
time. The plan for holding union revival 
services in Holyoke included among. the 
churches that of the Unitarian; and there 
are two objections made, it is learned, to 
holding these services in connection with 
the Unitarian church and Mr. Singsen,— 
first, that by so doing countenance in a 
measure would be given to his position rela- 
tive to the Bible; and second, and more im- 
portant, was the fear that, while the revival 
services were going on, there might be simi- 
lar statements, or statements equally ob- 
noxious, which would discredit the whole 
alliance. 

For this reason it is held by some of the 
churches that individual revival efforts 
would be much preferable. The Second 
Congregational Church and Grace Congre- 
gational Church voted recently not to join 
the revival alliance plan, and the First Con- 
gregational Church last week, in view of 
the action of these churches, voted also not 
to ally itself with the movement which is 
now believed to be practically killed. 

Rev. A. G. Singsen, pastor of the Unita- 
rian church, writes the following open letter 
relative to the Unitarian church and the 
revival services that are proposed to be held 
in Holyoke:— 

I learn from the news columns of the 
Springfield Republican of this morning that 
the principal difficulty in the way of a united 
effort on the part of the Protestant churches 
of the city for the spiritual betterment of our 
citizens is the objection felt in some quarters 
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to uniting with the Unitarian church and its 
ministers. While it will be a distinct disap- 
pointment to me not to have the opportunity 
of witnessing in this public way with my 
brother ministers for the truth and beauty 
and blessedness of the higher life as taught 
by Jesus and the Christian saints of all ages, 
yet I gladly take this opportunity of with- 
drawing from the union in order that the 
other Protestant churches may feel in con- 
science free to go on with the good work. Of 
course I cannot speak for my church, but I 
have no doubt they will also be willing to 
withdraw, and thus leave no further obstacle 
to the united effort by the other Protestant 
churches which seems so much needed in our 
city. We shall no doubt be able to co- 
operate unofficially by holding extra meet- 
ings in our own church during the same 
period. Hoping that this movement for 
a large united effort so happily begun may 
not come to so untimely an end, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ANTONE SINGSEN, 
Minister of the Liberal Christian Congrega- 
tional Society. 


The Minister and the Choir-master. 


Few persons who attend the Sunday ser- 
vices of worship in a Christian church have 
any idea of the difficult task which such a 
service presents to the minister in charge. 
Most laymen have a fixed idea that the only 
problem which confronts the clergyman, 
as he makes ready each week for the suc- 
ceeding Sunday, is the writing of his ser- 
mon. ‘They imagine that the other features 
of the service—the hymns, readings, prayers 
—may be prepared a few moments before 
entering the pulpit, and require no particu- 
lar thought or labor. And, judging from 
the character of the services held in many 
churches, I do not wonder that this is the 
prevailing impression. Listening to hymns, 
the various sentiments of which are as wide 
asunder as the poles, to Scripture readings 
which are plainly chosen by the easy method 
of opening the book by chance, to prayers 
which ramble all over the universe from the 
earth beneath to the heavens above, and 
then, at the last, confronted by a sermon to- 
tally unsuggested by anything that has gone 
before,—what wonder that the average per- 
son thinks that the service of worship has 
no preparation! 

Of the conscientious minister, however, 
it is not too much to say that the conduct 
of his service presents as difficult a problem 
as the writing of his sermon. It may not 
involve the actual expenditure of so much 
time, but it requires equally deep study 
and an even finer exercise of discrimina- 
tion and judgment. The church service pre- 
sents a twofold problem. It must, in the 
first place, be characterized by the element 
of devotion. This must pervade every por- 
tion of the course of the service, emphasiz- 
ing, as it does, the service’s entire purpose, 
—the worship of God. The dominating 
emotion throughout, in the hymns as well 
as the Scripture lesson, in the anthem as 
well as the sermon, must be that of prayer. 
In the second place the service must be 
characterized by the element of unity. The 
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subject of the sermon gives the dominant 
note of the occasion, and to this note should 
all the rest of the service be attuned. The 
hymns, the readings, the anthems, the 
prayers, all should be pervaded by that one 
theme which is to find elucidation in the 
preacher’s discourse. The spirit of devo- 
tion, then, and the element of unity must 
be considered as the two requisites of every 
successful service of worship. 

This brings us directly to the considera- 
tion of the choir-master and his relation 
to the service. In order that the worship 
in any church may attain, in any degree, 
to the standard here defined, it is absolutely 
essential that the choir-master should work 
not only wth the minister, but 7m subordi- 
nation to the minister as well. The minis- 
ter should at all times be the general in 
command, and the choir-master a subordi- 
nate officer, who should submit all his plans 
for the approval of his superior before, he 
thinks of putting-them into operation. The 
minister should command and the choir- 
master obey. And yet how seldom is this 
the case; and how often, for this very rea- 
son, is a service of worship, otherwise ad- 
mirable for its devotional character and its 
unity of spirit, utterly ruined by the music 
from the choir loft! Too many choir-mas- 
ters seem to cherish the illusion that their 
sole duty is to furnish an attractive musi- 
cal concert; which shall serve as a kind of an- 
tidote of the soporific efforts of the preacher. 
Their music they consider not as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself; not as a 
contribution to the general service of wor- 
ship, but as something entirely apart, bear- 
ing no relation whatsoever to the work of 
the minister in his pulpit. And the inevita- 
ble result is—what? That all the atmos- 
phere of worship which the minister may 
have succeeded in infusing into the service 
is rudely dispelled at the first anthem or 
hymn, and the unity of the service is shat- 
tered long before the key-note can be sounded 
in the sermon. 

I say that the atmosphere of devotion is 
dispelled. I refer here, of course, to the 
pretentious quality of much of our choir 
and quartet music. Selections of the most 
ambitious type are chosen for the singing, 
and oftentimes, too, of the most incongru- 
ous character. Instead of helping to bring 
together the widely scattered states of mind 
of the congregation and unify them into the 
one sense of devotion, such music serves 
rather to distract their minds still further 
by calling their attention to brilliant sing- 
ing rather than to the worship of God for 
which they have assembled. Nor is the 
choir-master wholly to blame here, the 
fault carrying beyond him to the publish- 
ing houses from which he must obtain his 
music. Rare indeed is it to find quartet 
or choir music, outside of the masses and 
oratorios of the great masters, which is truly 
worshipful in character and thus capable 
of being a real contribution to divine wor- 
ship. It is plain to any person of musical 
training that much of our most popular 
religious music to-day is better adapted to 
the vaudeville theatre than to the church 
of God. 

In the second place I have said that the 
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unity of the service is broken. Here, of 
course, I refer to the words of the anthems 
and hymns, and the religious sentiments 
therein expressed. In most of our church 
services the dominating theme of the occa- 
sion, which sways the minister in his prayer 
and concerns all his thought in the sermon, 
finds no echo whatsoever in the music of 
the choir, and sometimes flat contradiction. 
The minister perhaps dwells upon the in- 
finite and eternal mercy of God, and the 
choir dwells as emphatically upon his stern 
and irrevocable justice; the minister stren- 
uously proclaims the gospel of work, and 
the choir sings soothingly of rest for the 
weary; or, as happens annually in all lib- 
eral churches upon Easter Day, the preacher 
will carefully state his disbelief in the Res- 
urrection, while his choir has all the time 
been telling the story of the empty tomb. 
Such incidents as these, which are common 
in all churches, teach two lessons,—first, 
that the choir-master must be thoroughly 
familiar with the theology of the church 
in which he is serving; and, secondly, that 
he should acquaint himself with the theme 
of each succeeding Sunday service and then 
adapt his music to the occasion. It should 
be his utmost endeavor always to make his 
music blend as harmoniously with the char- 
acter of the sermon as the readings and 
hymns prepared by the minister himself. 

The message of the subordination of the 
choir-master to the minister needs to be 
spoken just as urgently to the latter as to 
the former Many a minister is perfectly 
content to allow the choir-master to go his 
own sweet way, without let or hindrance 
from him. Many other ministers, unfortu- 
nately, caring only for the sermon, are ut- 
terly indifferent even to those portions of 
the service which fall to their lot, and would 
not work with the choir-master even should 
the latter desire to follow his directions. 
Such an indifferent minister was he who 
opened his service one Sunday by announc- 
ing to an astonished congregation the hymn, 
“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing”; and 
still more careless was the minister conduct- 
ing the worship of a body of college students, 
who hastily opened his hymnal, and, an- 
nouncing the first hymn to which he chanced 
to turn, read, to the dire confusion of him- 
self and his dismayed auditors, the following 
words for a baptismal service :-— 

“To thee, O God in heaven, 

' This little one we bring; 
Giving to thee what thou hast given, 
Our dearest offering.” 

No! The successful service of worship— 
that which shall be at once devotional and 
unified—can be attained only when it is 
controlled by a conscientious and careful 
minister, assisted by a choir-master equally 
conscientious and careful. - Each, then, 
knowing the devotional spirit and unified 
aim which” must be attained, will prepare 
his part of the service as a means, and not 
as an end, and, working together in the 
solemn hours of the Sunday devotion, they 
will together lead the assembled people into 
that spirit of worship which shall give them 
peace and into that truth of God which 
shall make them free.—Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, in Choir and Choral Magazine. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board 
was held Monday, November 14, 2.30 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street. Present: Messrs. Hor- 
ton, Lord, Humphreys, Putnam, Greenman, 
Griffin, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs. Billings, and 
Miss Parker. ; 

Reports of the secretary and the treasurer 
were read and approved. 

Consideration was given to the effect of 
the new amendment to the by-laws, changing 
the date of the annual meeting. It was 
voted that the Sunday-schools be notified 
that the financial year will hereafter end 
May 1. The inauguration of this new sys- 
tem involves a financial year, to begin with, 
of six months. Accordingly, it was further 
voted to inform the Sunday-schools that 
their membership terminates May 1, 1905. 
Contributions must be sent in before that 
time in order for the schools to retain mem- 
bership and to be represented at the annual 
meeting in Anniversary Week. At that 
time officers will be elected and business 
transacted, as is customary at our annual 
meeting. 

It was also decided that, if schools find it 
inconvenient to make their full annual con- 
tribution before May 1, they shall be asked 
to send such per cent. as they may feel dis- 
posed. This information and notice will 
be forwarded to all the Sunday-schools at 
once, 

A letter from Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot 
was then read, resigning her position as di- 
rector. It was voted to accept with regret 
Mrs. Eliot’s withdrawal, thanking her for 
the interest which she expressed in our work, 
Rev. Charles E. Park, Hingham, was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

The proposition to join with the Unitarian 
organizations in publishing Word and Work 
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was then discussed. While the board was 
favorably disposed, the obstacles were ob- 
vious,—partly financial and partly the fact 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has now two channels for reaching its con- 
stituency. The directors, while approving 
of the plan of Word and Work, felt that it 
was wise to hold the matter in abeyance, and 
the subject was laid on the table for future 
consideration. 

It was voted that a portion of Every Other 
Sunday be used at certain times for bulletin 
purposes, giving items and advice to our 
Sunday-school workers, said issues to be 
mailed to superintendents and teachers. 

President Horton: then announced the 
standing committees for the present year. 
He also referred to the need of a new edition 
of the constitution and by-laws. The mat- 
ter was left to his discrimination. Also 
voted that the annual report and list of 
Sunday-school officers be published in June, 
1905. 

Various committees were then suggested 
by the president,—on a course of lessons 
for 1905-06, on special services, enrich- 
ment of “A Book of Song and Service,’ 
abridged Bible, etc. Various matters re- 
lating to publications were then brought 
forward. Some conditions created by the 
new amendment to the by-laws were in- 
formally considered. Meeting adjourned to 
the second Monday in December. Louisa 
P. Parker, Clerk. 


A GRADED SYSTEM. 


It has been my object, as the readers of 
this department will testify, to give reports 
as to progress in using graded systems in 
Sunday-school work. In addition to Mr. 
Putnam and Rev. Mr. Reccord, I offer a 
third witness. Whether the schools favor 
this plan or oppose, information of this kind 
is always desirable. 

At my invitation Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, principal of the Disciples school, 


HE TIFFANY STUDIOS have recognized to the full- 
est extent the artistic value of the lamp in connection 


with interior decorations, and .have fashioned many 


quaint and exquisite patterns, some elaborate and costly, 


others simpler and far from expensive, but none the less exclu- 


sive and artistic. 


Each design is an individual artistic creation 


which appeals to the discriminating purchaser, who desires 


either for personal use or as a gift something which possesses 


individual artistic as well as intrinsic value. 


SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO. 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, has furnished a report which I wish 
I could give entire. Space lacking, I pre- 
sent the most of it in her own words -— 

“Our graded system is now in its third 
year of testing, and has met with such ap- 
ptoval we may confidently say that the 
school is now committed to its use. 

“There are six departments following the 
kindergarten. Each department represents 
two years of instruction by one teacher. 
The convenient names of these departments 
are Primary, Junior, Ex-Junior, Sub-Senior, 
Senior, and Advanced. At the end of these 
a medal or some similar form of recognition 
is to be given, which will show that pupils 
have been constant in attendance, faithful 
in class-work, and satisfactory to the princi- 
pal in certain designated work. Pupils who 
enter the school irregularly—that is, have not 
pursued the course from the beginning—do 
a certain amount of extra work to place 
them in the line of promotion. They are 
assigned to the department appropriate to 
their age and development. 

“This plan gives dignity to the work. It 
is liked by the pupils. The promotion bi- 
ennially has the advantage of assigning a 
teacher for two years of work with the same 
pupils, and also equips the school in teaching 
force, with a smaller number of teachers. 
All the pupils have the advantage of coming 
in contact with seven carefully chosen 
teachers whose work in time becomes spe- 
cialized. After the Senior year the pupils 
form an Advanced Class with elected topics 
of study, and from that go on, if they wish, 
to a study class. : 

“Teachers’ meetings are held once each 
month, when the general good of the school 
is discussed, practical enterprises are deter- 
mined, and special celebrations planned. 
All this serves to bind the teachers together 
and to preserve the sentiment of unity. Our 
motto is ‘Unity in Diversity.’ A general 
lesson of five minutes each, led by the super- 
intendent, after the opening services helps 
the idea of unity. In adopting a graded 
system it seems wise to take time. It is 
good to respect the attachments that pupils 
have formed for teachers. By beginning 
with the Primary Department, and having 
it understood that classes, as they go for- 
ward, will have new teachers, the whole 
school will steadily adjust itself to the new 
idea. I believe that a.change from the un- 
graded to the graded methods can be affected 
at once, but the gradual instalment of the 
plan seems advisable for the majority of 
schools intending such an alteration. 

“Skilled teachers are essential in all this, 
and they may be volunteer or paid accord- 
ing to circumstances. I believe that our 
churches are waking to the needs of their 
Sunday-schools, and that, through this 
aroused interest, they are more and more 
willing to undertake to give them financial 
support. I believe that the hour will come 
when we shall look back upon the time of 
uncertain support as inconceivable. I also 
believe that the graded system of instruction 
will be carefully considered and decided upon 
by a council of competent judges. Teachers’ 
meetings of the different departments will 
bring our teachers of the different schools 
together, The ministers and superintend- 
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ents will enlarge their influence by this ex- 
pansion. 

“In closing let me say that the advocates 
of a graded system are not arrayed as op- 
posing forces to the believers in a one-topic 
system. The worth of the latter system is 
well known. We are all working with the 
same high ends in view, and seeking light.” 
. Mrs. Beatley has also kindly forwarded a 
curriculum followed by her Sunday-school. 
This I published in its original form, and the 
present revised one I hope to give to our 
readers at an early opportunity. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Visiting at Large. 


We are very glad to welcome you once 
more to Room 11, and we have planned a 
little trip for the day. It not infrequently 
happens, you know, that, when one pays a 
visit to friends in a great city, one sees a good 
deal of the streets and parks and buildings, 
but not so much of the friends themselves 
and of their home life. Exaggeration of the 
outside element is, of course, unfortunate. 
Yet one cannot understand the life of friends 
without knowing something of their sur- 
roundings, and, furthermore, the witnessing 
of new scenes and activities has a very direct 
value for the visitor. It so happens that 
the present moment is especially favorable 
for two or three exhibits of particular in- 
terest to us. You will therefore not take it 
amiss, I trust, if we turn the key tempo- 
rarily and set out for a visit at large. 

Of course we take the trolley! The State 
“College and Educational Secretary”’ of the 
“Massachusetts and Rhode Island Young 
Men’s Christian Associations’ was kind 
enough to extend to your president an invi- 
tation to attend the “‘thirty-eighth annual 
convention” at Worcester. Our presence 
expresses our thanks for the opportunity of 
knowing more definitely about the work of 
this great organization. 

As Unitarian young people, there is real 
inspiration for us in this convention. The 
delegates are a splendid body of men, young 
and less young, representing religious, edu- 
cational, political, and industrial specializa- 
tion. ‘The speeches are enthusiastic, the 
greetings are life-quickening, the singing in 
simple chorus around the banquet-tables 
voices a common heart. ‘The inspiration of 
a great movement is borne in upon the meet- 
ings by the presence of speakers from dis- 
tant cities and by the representatives of the 
International Committee. The work is be- 
coming world wide in its extent. 

And as to content? ‘This, too, is broaden- 
ing out. Not alone recreation and gymnas- 
tics and Bible study, but classes in element- 
ary education and in practical training for 
mechanics are receiving careful attention. 
The effort is being made to reach out beyond 
the individuals belonging to the Association. 
A stirring speaker from Chicago, Mr. Walter 
M. Wood, points out that the steps of prog- 
ress in Young Men’s Christian Association 
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ideals since 1880 may be marked by the 
phrases :— 

“Things for men: Privileges.” 

“Men under men: Instruction.” 

“Men with men: Co-operation.” 

“Men for the community: Enterprises.” 
As one of the manufacturers of Worcester 
said to me: ‘We business men will stand be- 
hind the Association if it does all-round 
work. We want men who can deliver ‘the 
goods.’ The Association must so train 
young men that they are not ‘goody-goody,’ 
but good for something; and these needs are 
being felt and met by the latest develop- 
ments.’ By thus coming into closer touch 
with the great daily life of the cities, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is open- 
ing up splendid possibilities for itself. 

But it has great limitations. Roman 
Catholics and non-evangelicals are shut out 
from any effectual co-operation in the work. 
The Institute meetings of the convention 
showed clearly that the more liberal elements 
of the membership were not soon likely to 
have any visible influence in humanizing the 
“doctrinal” side of the Association’s work. 
What a great addition to their power would 
come did they really believe that all men are 
brothers! 

To the visiting Unitarian the lesson seems 
plain. We can wish them a hearty God- 
speed in the good they are accomplishing, 
régretting the difference in our fundamental 
views of the world which precludes any satis- 
factory joining in with the Association or- 
ganically, And, in the second place, we are 
led to feel even more keenly the great task 
which our own young people have before 
them in showing to this very perplexed 
world of to-day the union of earnest, capable, 
reverend lives with the firm faith in a uni- 
versal divine humanity as the ultimate 
“kingdom of Heaven.” 

As usual, one overstays in the first visit 
on the list and must pay up for this in the 
later ones. But let us just glance at another 
association,—one which deserves our hearti- - 
est co-operation, as it seems to me. The 
third annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association is to be held in Bos- 
ton, February 13-16, 1905 (secretary, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago). This is a very 
different organization from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in its scope and 
methods. It is a sort of gatherer-together 
of the best and deepest things in all organ- 
ized educational and religious activities, in 
order that the best may be more widely 
known and recognized. There is no creed, 
or, better, there is no set creed. Every or- 
ganization must have a creed in some form. 
The real creed of the progressive people of 
all denominations who are uniting in this 
splendid effort is this, ‘Hearty co-operation 
on the part of all persons interested in true 
human living is the great call of the age.”’ 

The rapid growth of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in numbers and powers is 
stimulating to all who have been in touch 
with the movement. It is one of the influ- 
ences which strengthens other organizations 
through the added enthusiasm which it be- 
stows upon hundreds of leaders enrolled 
among its members. Why_should not our 
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young people make friends with this young 
“child of the People”? It is your privilege 
to grow up with it. It has something to 
give, and you have much to give it. There 
is no fear that you will be any less effective 
members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and every reason why your loyalty 
to the Union’s opportunities will increase. 
It is an association for all—young or old— 
who are interested keenly in the great prob- 
lem of the moral advance of the world. An 
application by card to the secretary for 
further particulars will be met with a hearty 
response. CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


King’s Chapel, Boston: The Wednesday 
noon services will begin December 7, and 
the first service will be conducted by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, 


Rev. James A. Fairley of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months after the date of his accept- 
ance by this committee, he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the 
executive committee shall take adverse ac- 
tion. Fellowship granted Nov. 1, 1904. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Meetings. 


THE SouTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
‘The Conference met in the Unitarian church 
in Belmont on Tuesday, November 1. At 
10.30 it was called to order by the president, 
Mr. Prescott Keyes of Concord, The prin- 
cipal address was made by Rey. S. M. 
Crothers, on ‘‘Democracy in Religion,” In 
outline, he spoke as follows: There are two 
classes of people, those who believe in caste 
and those who do not believe in caste. The 
latter are the people who believe in democ- 
racy, whether in religion or in other matters. 
Already the idea of democracy in govern- 
ment has been worked out. Wide-spread is 
the acceptance of the idea that the benefits 
of government are not for the few, but for 
all. Justice is to be done to the lowly: gov- 
ernment is to serve the people. In the mak- 
ing of laws, there is to be regard for the 
wishes and the needs of those who obey. If 
there is authority, it is to be the authority 
for leadership, and its exercise is to be for 
the good of all. The people are the state. 
No reasoning man to-day asks the question, 
“What is the best form of government?’ 
That is best which best expresses the 
free spirit of the people. A people are free 
if they steadfastly determine to be free, and 
without that determination they never are 
free. So that freedom is really in the free 
spirit, and a democracy puts this free spirit 
into the form and the working of govern- 
ment. Then to have democracy in religion, 
the question is to make a religion that shall 
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be expressive of our conscience and our 
needs. In a democratic religion the people 
are the church. It is possible to pride our- 
selves on democracy when we are not really 
democratic in spirit. The democratic spirit 
does not depend on the form of organization. 
We may, in our own churches, pride ourselves 
on a democratic form of government and lose 
the democratic spirit. Democracy and effi- 
ciency should go together, but the efficiency 
must be for the purpose in hand. There are 
two ends for which we should passionately 
strive, and we should test our religion by 
them; namely, Equality and Freedom. (1) 
Equality in religion. We are unequal in 
original endowment, in opportunity, and in 
spiritual perception. But are we trying to 
increase that inequality? Or are we aiming 
to work out the common will? A church is 
not ‘‘a union of those who love in behalf of 
those who suffer,’ for this is undemocrae 
tic. It emphasizes the line between classes. 
It is untrue to the principles of democracy 
and to the facts of life. It assumes that 
those who love do not suffer, and that those 
who suffer do not love. Those who love may 
need to be served, and those who suffer may 
be able toserve. Weare not to divide people 
into the classes of prosperous and unpros- 
perous, the prosperous to be taught to help 
and the unprosperous taught to receive; 
but, instead, every one is to be a beneficiary 
and a benefactor. Every one suffers, and 
every one ought to love. Those poor in 
this world’s goods may still serve largely. 
Saint Augustine said: “If thou wish to be 
better than another man, thou wilt begrudge 
him when thou shalt see him thine equal. 
Thou oughtest to wish all men to be thine 
equals. As long as he is slow he learns from 
thee, as long as he is untaught ke has need 
of thee, and he is learner then and teacher. 
Therefore thou seemest to be the superior. 
Except thou wish him thine equal, thou 
wishest him always to be a learner, But, if 
thou wish him always to be a learner, thou 
wilt be an envious teacher. The truest 
touch of love is when thou lovest the man 
who has no need of thee, to whom there is 
no good office that thou canst do. Purer 
love will that be and unalloyed. For if 
thou hast done a kindness to the wretched, 
it may be possible that there has been a 
sense of superiority. Thou seemest greater 
in that thou didst give and he did receive, 
But this is the test,—wish to be thine equal.” 
The church is really to be the people at work 
and the people at worship. And what they 
achieve will be the best things in the com- 
munity. 

(2) Liberty in religion. There is often a 
foolish pride in liberty which is not used. 
To have freedom of thought we must first 
have thinking! And thinking which goes 
on naturally, knowing no false limitations or 
artificial boundaries, is free thinking. But 
the passion for liberty may give way to con- 
formity. Congregationalism is of value only 
if we exercise the liberty of it, so as to make 
that liberty of such value as to more than 
offset the lack of bonds and co-operation. 
The thing of great value in congregationalism 
is this freedom, and, if we do not exercise it, 
we shall lose it. The great hope is in the 
men who are thinking, and thinking freely,— 
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in the men who are thinking and working 
and daring. To unite the people who are 
making brotherly search after truth into 
strong religious fellowship, a fellowship in 
which men shall think and shall dare to 
follow out thought to its ultimate conclusion, 
—thus to unite the people is to form the 
church; for this fellowship is the church. 
The discussion of the address was opened 
by Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley Hills. At 
noon the devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester. 
After luncheon the first part of the afternoon 
was devoted to the memory of Rev. C. A 
Staples, late of Lexington. There were 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


It Tilts and Turns.—If any one proposes to pur- 
chase a Cheval Glass, let us offer a word of advice. By 
all means secure the kind known as a Swivelled Cheval. 
This not only revolves horizontally, but tilts vertically to 
any angle, thus covering every possible view from every 
possible point. They make a specialty of these Swivelled 
Cheval Glasses at the Paine Furniture warerooms, and 
this is the best place in Boston to purchase one. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 
THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


THE address of Rev. A. Lazenby is 101 
Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marriages. 


in Cheimsford, Mass., Nov. 14, 1904, by Rev. A. DK. 
Shurtleff, Dr. Charles ‘W. Averell, of North Reading, 
to Helen G. Fulton, of Chelmsford.’ No cards. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. A 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
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A CHURCH ORCAN 


To be had on Easy Terms 


The Harvard Church in Charlestown will, subject to 
the approval of the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
County of Suffolk, give its church organ to any Unita- 
rian society which will pay the expense of removing it. 

This organ was built by George Stevens in 1852, and 
cost $3,000 

It is eemated by experts that the expense of taking 
the organ down, repairing it, and setting it up will be 
$1,000; and that the value of the organ when repaired 
will be $ $1,500. 

A square piano formerly used by the Sunday-school 
will be disposed of in like manner. 

Facilities for inspecting these instruments and further 
information in re ard to them may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Everett Torrey, Treasurer, 69 Beverly Street, 
Boston. By order of the Parish Committee, 

Homer Sweerser, Clerk. 
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three speakers.—Dr. Francis Tiffany, Rev. 
LL. B. Macdonald, and Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, minister of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church of Lexington. The first 
speaker emphasized particularly Mr. Staples’s 
genial nature. Mr. Macdonald spoke of his 
ability in leadership, his warmth of feeling, 
his optimism, and his deeply religious nat- 
ure. Mr. Carter, with whom Mr. Staples 
was in very cordial and neighborly relation- 
ships, spoke of his life as a life that was of 
worth to his fellow-men. The remainder of 
the afternoon was given to a discussion of 
the question, ‘‘What ought to be done in 
the matter of organizing the young people 
of the churches of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference?”’ There were several short ad- 
dresses by present and past officers of the 
South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions and by others. 
The general outcome of the discussion was 
to make clearer the need of systematic or- 
ganization and of the entire simplicity with 
which the work can be done. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, Secretary. 


Churches. 

Batu, N.H.—Rey. E. H. Barrett is about 
to take up his duties in the Unitarian church 
here. The trustees of the church in Sher- 
wood, Mich., have testified strongly to the 
high regard in which Mr. Barrett is held. 
He has been their pastor for the last two 
years, and leaves them much to their regret. 


DerRBy, CONN.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
William S. Morgan: The corner-stone of the 
new church was laid on Sunday, November 
13. A severe north-east storm kept many 
away from the exercises, but about a score 
of men and women braved the weather. 
After a brief service they gathered with 
many others in Library Hall, where Dr. 
Morgan delivered an address on “Truth and 
Worship.” 


Dusiin, N.H.—The First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society. The society is just 
entering upon another year of prosperity, 
under the wise administration of Dr. Josiah 
L. Seward. His uplifting sermons have 
been a source of inspiration. The society is 
recovering from financial difficulties and hope 
to make some more needed repairs and 
changes upon the outside and inside of the 
church. The parsonage has been painted 
and renovated. The ladies of the Social 
Circle have begun work for a fair, to be 
held some time next summer. If any in- 
terested friends wish for some particular 
article to be manufactured for them, or to 
make any suggestions in regard to articles 
needed, or to send any contributions for 
the fair, they can communicate with Mrs. 
Ella G. Mason, president of the Ladies’ 
Social,Circle. 


GREAT Faiis, Mont.—First Unitarian 
Church. Rev. Dr. Joseph P. McCarthy, 
who has been supplying here since April, has 
recently been called to the permanent pas- 
torate of the church. The Ladies’ Society 
did not give itself the luxury of a vacation 
during the summer, but met regularly every 
two weeks. The ladies have recently con- 
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ducted a sale from which they realized nearly 
one hundred dollars. The Sunday-school is 
slowly but steadily growing. Some outing 
or entertainment is given for the Sunday- 
school each month. 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—The Unitarian church 
of this place has called Rev. James A. Fairley 
to become its pastor. Mr. Fairley has re- 
cently entered our fellowship from the Con- 
gregational denomination, and is a vital gain 
to our working force. Mr. Fairley began his 
work November 20. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Rev. Melvin Brandow 
has been called to the ministry of the Unita- 
tian society of this city, and has already 
begun his ministrations. 


MONTREAL, Can.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. S. Barnes. At a largely attended 
meeting of the congregation on November 
16 it was unanimously decided to erect a 
new church building on a more suitable site. 
The present structure on Beaver Hall Hill 
was put up nearly half a century ago, and 
on account of the westward move of the 
English population has become very incon- 
venient. ‘The meeting was presided over by 
Mr. Edward Archbald. Rev. W. S. Barnes 
and Mr. George W. Stephens spoke enthu- 
siastically of the proposed change, and the 
church’s ability to carry out the project. 
The intention is to erect not only a fine church 
edifice in the West End of the city, but one 
thoroughly modern in its equipment. The 
other feature of the meeting was the pres- 
entation of a solid silver tea service and a 
large sum in gold to Rev. W. S. Barnes, on 
the completion of his twenty-fifth year as 
pastor of the church. The presentation was 
made by Mr. E. Archbald, and Mr. Barnes 
replied in suitable terms, and briefly reviewed 
the history of his connection with the church. 
Speeches fitting to the occasion were made 
by Recorder Weir and Mr. J. S. N. Dougall. 


RUTHERFORD, N.J.—Church of Our Father: 
At a recent congregational meeting a unani- 
mous call was extended to Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, to become pastor of this church. 
Miss Padgham has accepted, and will begin 
her ministry December 11. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge: All depart- 
ments of church work are now well under 
way, and for the time of year the Sunday 
congregations have been rather larger than 
usual. Mr. Goodridge has lately preached 
two sermons on “‘Babylon”’ and “‘New Light 
on the Bible,’ giving a condensed account 
of the discoveries through recent excava- 
tions in Babylon and their relation to Old 
Testament history. The sermons were very 
enlightening and much enjoyed. The study 
class will consider, under Mr. Goodridge’s 
leadership, hymns and hymn-writers from 
the early Hebrew, Greek, and Latin hymns 
down to the present hymn-writers, like Chad- 
wick, Hosmer, and Gannett. The Browning 
Club at its first meeting listened to an infor- 
mal talk by Mr, Goodridge on the plays of 
Bernard Shaw and W. B. Yeats. It has now 
entered upon its more serious work, and 
will spend fortnightly evenings in the study 
of Browning and Emerson alternately. The 
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Sunday-school is studying the ‘“‘Life Stud- 
ies” published last year by the Sunday 
School Society, and is finding it one of the 
most interesting courses ever taken. The 
older girls from the Sunday-school are now 
singing in the church choir. They are being 
trained by the soloist in weekly rehearsals, 
and their fresh young voices are a helpful 
and pleasant addition to the singing of the 
hymns. 


WELLESLEY HILis, Mass.—Rey. John 
Snyder: The Wellesley Unitarian and the 


Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing foriilustrated 
price list, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Depariment E 


. « C7 


e OPTICIAN 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Sireet and 650 Madison Avenue 

Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris 


“The Effervescent “i 


Relief for 
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and gouty aches and pains, 


Expels excess of uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Gouty poison, by its gentle but efficient action. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 
harm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. Atdruggists, 50c. & $1, or by mail from 

The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson 8t., New York. 
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Wellesley Congregational’ clubs dined to- 
gether in the parlor of the handsome Con- 
gregational church of Wellesley Hills on No- 
vember 17. The speaker of the evening was 
Hon. John D. Long. After referring in very 
eloquent fashion to the essential oneness of 
the two branches of the Congregational body, 
Mr. Long gave an admirable and instructive 
paper upon the subject of trade schools and 
their function in the education of Aanenican 
citizens. ‘ 
Personal. 


Rev. G. W. Patten, who has preached with 
much earnestness and ability for two ‘and‘a 
half years at Bernardston, Mass., closed his 
labors there the past summer and is now 
making his home in Cambridge. His friends 
learn with satisfaction of his improved health, 
and unite in wishing him and his family a 
full measure of success in future years. 


The October meeting of the Society for 
Christian Work, San Francisco, Cal., took 
the form of a reception to Mrs. Horatio Steb- 
bins and her daughter, Miss Lucy Stebbins. 
Mrs. Stebbins was for many years the presi- 
dent of the society, and was cordially wel- 
comed by a goodly number of the older mem- 
bers, who had been faithful workers during 
her term of office, as well as by many of 
those who had joined the society during Mrs. 
Stebbins’s absence from the city. 


Sunday-school Carols. 


I wish to express a hearty approval of 
what Mrs. Alice P. Carter says in her article 
of November 3d, of the practice of Sunday- 
school carols, and services generally, for 
special occasions. I, too, think it a great 
detriment, not only to the special service 
itself, but to the usual course of Sunday- 
school work, and, in addition, the encour- 
agement in the minds of the children that 
they must constantly have something ‘‘new”’ 
presented to them. They form no attach- 
ments to things sacred to memory; and the 
service, because new, is little thought of 
and poorly done. I have long felt this, and 
deplored the habit of the constant change, 
loss of time for Sunday-school lessons, and 
expense to the school, to print these new 
services. It seems to me a great waste of 
time and money. I have often noticed how 
listlessly a ‘‘new” choral or carol was sung, 
and how an old familiar one is sung with ani- 
mation and affection, if, as has often hap- 
pened, one of the old ones has been “‘re- 
quested,’”’ or a new one “omitted” because 
too hard to be learned, or there was not 
time, ete. If only one fine service for each 
of our special “‘holy days” could be once 
for all compiled, I think the large majority 
of our Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, as well as scholars, would hail them 
with joy and once a year sing them with 
satisfaction. 

The majority of these new services brought 
out from year to year are far from being 
fine. Let us overcome the habit of always 
having something ‘‘new” for the children 
and young people. I would like nothing 
better than to help to this much-to-be- 
desired end. 

AN EX-SUNDAY-SCHOOL ‘TeacHEr, 
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SWIVEL and SWING. 


luxury begins. 


It is difficult to tell sometimes where necessity ends and 


This Swivelled Cheval, for example, looks at first sight 
like a pure luxury. Yet it is hard to see how the 
dressed woman, who has a proper regard for her appear- 
ance, can do without it, 
no piece of furniture is. 


well- 


If it is not a necessity to her, then 


The advantage of the swivelled mechanism is worth many 
times its trifling extra cost, for it enables you to see every 
angle of the figure from every standpoint. 


The ordinary Cheval Glass leaves much to be imagined, 
but this swivelled glass, which tilts and revolves at the same 
time, gives you every view. 

We build these Swivelled Chevals in various plain inex- 


pensive styles, and give you your choice of several woods — 
natural mahogany, antique mahogany, maple, birch, or oak. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS| Messiah Pulpit” 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 


printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 


Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 
2. The Great Divide. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 

A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 

For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress 8t.,.- - - - - Boston 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


. Home Again. 

. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 

. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 

. War and Peace. 

- Political Ideals ; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on “ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


an anrwhs = 


9. Sowing and Reaping. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband 
is ill): “(Has he had any lucid intervals?” 
Mrs, Perkins (with dignity): ‘‘’E’s’ad noth- 
ing except what you ordered, doctor.” 
Exchange. 


First Rustic (cutting pie in two unequal 
pieces and giving his friend the smaller piece) : 
“Thar’s yer pie, Jonas.’’ Second Rustic 
(in an aggrieved tone): ‘‘Say, Elias, if I'd 
ben a’ dealin’ out that pie, I’d ’a’ given you 
the biggest piece.” First Rustic: ‘‘Wal, 
Jonas, what yer kickin’ about! Ain’t I 
got it?’’—Harper’s Weekly. 

Prof. —— heard of an old woman with 
epilepsy who had lived to. seventy-nine. 
Curious to know the details of so unusual a 
case, he interviewed the widower. After 
inquiring about different symptoms, he asked, 
“Did she grind her teeth much at night?” 
The old man considered for a moment and 
then replied, ‘‘Wal’, I dunno as she wore 
’em at night.”—Lippincott’s. 


When Mrs. Newrich returned to London, 
after a brief sojourn in Paris, she breathed 
a sigh of relief. ‘(I’m thankful to get where 
the English language is the prevailing one,”’ 
she said to an American friend who had 
declined to accompany her across the Chan- 
nel. ‘‘I don’t know but one word of French 
that I can speak right off easy. That’s 
merct, and goodness knows I didn’t have 
any occasion to use that, for none of ’em ever 
did anything I wanted ’em to.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


An Ohio young woman read at her gradua- 
tion an essay on Hawthorne. The young 
woman said, “At the age of thirty-nine 
Hawthorne married and took his wife to 
the old manse.’’ The day after the com- 
mencement one of the village maidens called 
on Miss E. and remarked, ‘‘Wasn’t it mean 
that Maud should say such a thing in her 
essay?” ‘‘To what do you refer?” “Why, 
she said at the age of thirty-nine Hawthorne 
married and took his wife to the old man’s. 
Why didn’t she say to his father-in-law’s?”’ 
Selected. 


A year or so ago, when President Roose- 
velt was making a trip through the West, 
each town in which he stopped planned some 
characteristic performance to honor him. 
One arranged plainsman’s sports to amuse 
the guest. One of the cowboy riders was 
mounted on an especially ill-tempered beast. 
His skill in managing the mount won the 
President’s admiration. ‘‘Do you ride all 
the time?’”’? Mr. Roosevelt asked the West- 
erner. The rider curbed his steed a second 
and replied, ‘‘No, I stop for meals.’’—New 
York Herald. 


He was a city clergyman, who tried to be 
kind, though never relaxing dignity. One of 
his flock had gone to Melrose to act as a ser- 
vant, and on meeting her by chance in the 
Subway he took occasion to inquire for her 
welfare. ‘‘Well, Maggie,” he said, ‘“how do 
you like your place?” She allowed it was a 
good one, but she was very lonely; whereat 
the kind clergyman said, ‘‘Ah, sometimes 
I go to Melrose to the Y. M. C. A. When 
I next do so, I must try and find time for 
a call on you.” The girl looked scared 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, no, you mustn’t do 
that, for my missus don’t allow no followers; 
but, if you like to come quiet-like to the back 
door some evening, Ill try and let you in 
through the window.”—Boston Home Jour- 
nal. 
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éo! We are now making 

under our own patents 
Four-~l use 

Criminc Hatt Ciocks 


CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
os, Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


IASSHT SU Tanah, tookins,. cee ete nigerm into! 
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$3,214 ,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. I- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL For, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINCTGN ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


with swimming pool. S¢r 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. . & RR. 

Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Pacific Ocean 


Southern Pacific 
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The Meadville Theological School 


MBADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day | 
Ministry. 
catalogue address the President, 


No Doctrinal Tests. For 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elemertary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 


Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
teachers. Earnest boys. 


WHITE, 


Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 


¥ 
; 
E 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the - 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: 109 South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N, E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; E. O. McCormick, 
P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 7ei°>shed Gs 4 
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BOSTON. 


